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The  data  on  which  this  research  is  based  were  collected 
among  the  Bakgatla  Bagakgafela,  one  of  the  Tswana  peoples  of 
southern  Africa.  The  major  aims  are  (1)  a description  of 
female  midlife  status/role  transitions  in., terms  of  Tswana 
life-cycle  conceptions,  (2)  an  analysis  of  the  social 
significance  of  menopause  as  an  event  in  the  life-cycle,  and 
(3)  an  examination  of  the  effects  of  status/role  transition 
on  the  experience  of  the  climacteric  syndrome. 

Methodologically,  the  design  for  research  incorporates 
the  advantages  of  a qualitative  approach  which  is  augmented 
by  quantitative  measures.  Following  C.  Wright  Mills,  it  is 
argued  that  while  reliability  must  be  addressed  in  social 
research  for  the  sake  of  replicability,  validity  must  remain 
the  primary  concern  of  anthropology. 
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Results  indicate  generally  that  current  anthropological 
theory  in  climacteric  studies  is  in  need  of  greater  focus. 
Suggestions  for  future  research  are  offered  on  the  basis  of 
the  Tswana  data.  Analysis  of  both  qualitative  and 
quantitative  materials  support  the  contention  that  a 
negative  climacteric  symptomatic  experience  may  be  more  the 
result  of  a devaluation  of  the  status  of  the  elderly  than  an 
immediate  status  loss  coincident  with  the  menopause. 
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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION:  HISTORICAL,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  AND  CULTURAL 

BACKGROUND 

Introduction 

"Tswana"  is  a collective  name  given  to  several  separate 
B an t u- s p e aki ng  peoples  of  southern  Africa.  Specifically,  it 
refers  to  all  those  who  speak  a dialect  of  the  seTswana 
language.  Legassick  (1969:96)  notes  that  the  origin  of  the 
term  is  uncertain,  but  that  its  earliest  recorded  use  is  on 
a map  prepared  by  Gordon  in  1779. 

The  research  on  which  this  dissertation  is  based  was 
conducted  among  one  of  the  Tswana  peoples,  namely  the 
Bakgatla  Bagakgafela  of  southeastern  Botswana.  The  purpose 
of  this  chapter  is  to  introduce  the  reader  to  the  historical 
context  of  the  specific  Tswana  group  under  study.  Secondly, 
it  provides  the  reader  with  a brief  description  of  the 
physical  and  geographic  characteristics  of  Botswana,  its 
national  development,  and  basic  natural  and  human  resources. 
Finally,  it  presents  a synopsis  of  traditional  Tswana 
sociocultural  organization. 

History  of  the  Bakgatla  Bagakgafela  ^ 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  Tswana  history  is 
their  geographical  expansion  through  frequent  group  fission. 
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Schapera  (1952:8)  notes  that  the  Bakgatla  claim  to  have 
originated  as  a group  which  splintered  off  from  the 
Hurutshe.  Their  name  (Bakgatla)  derives  from  an  ancestor 
named  Mokgatlo.  Whether  he  was  their  original  chief, 
however,  is  uncertain  (Schapera  1980:1)» 

The  Bakgatla  themselves  evidently  underwent  a 
significant  amount  of  further  division  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  spreading  over  the  region  north  of 
the  Vaal  and  east  of  the  Crocodile  and  Marico  rivers'  ^ 
confluence  (Legassick  1969:103).  Oral  traditions  state  that 
four  generations  following  their  separation  from  the 
Hurutshe,  they  divided  into  the  Bakgatla  Batabane  and  the 
Bakgatla  Bamogale.  It  was  from  this  latter  group  that  the 
Bakgatla  BagaKgafela  (hereafter  referred  to  simply  as 
Kgatla)  emerged  as  an  independent  polity  sometime  near  the 
turn  of  the  eighteenth  century  (Schapera  1980:2;  1952:10). 

Their  early  movements  are  uncertain.  However,  it  is 

clear  that  in  1825,  when  Mo se lekat se ' s Matebele  entered  the 

western  Transvaal,  the  Kgatla  were  living  around  the 

Pi lane sbe rge , a mountain  range  so  named  by  the  Boers  after 

Pilane,  then  chief  of  the  Kgatla.  The  fragmentary 

tendencies  of  Tswana  peoples  in  general  "assured  the  . . . 

maximum  freedom  for  each  community,  but  at  the  same  time 

rendered  [them]  vulnerable  to  potential  enemies"  (Lye 

1969:191).  As  a result,  like  many  of  the  Transvaal  groups, 

the  Kgatla  were  incapable  of  withstanding  the  invasion  of 

2 

their  territory  during  the  dif  ecane  , and  submitted  to 
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the  domination  of  the  Matebele,  paying  them  tribute  in  corn, 
skins,  and  ivory  (Schapera  1980:8;  Lye  and  Murray  1980:75). 

At  roughly  the  same  time,  parties  of  Voortrekkers  from 

the  Cape  began  to  enter  the  territory  north  of  the  Orange 

River.  White  visitors  had  safely  entered  Moselekatse ' s 

territory  before  the  Boers  arrived,  but  had  provided  notice 

3 

of  their  intentions  via  Moffat's  mission  at  Kuruman. 

The  Voortrekkers,  however,  planned  to  settle  in  the  area  and 
gave  no  such  notice  to  Moselekatse.  "[H]arassed  by  frequent* 
attacks  from  the  south  by  Zulu  impis  . . . Mzilikazi  was 

fearful  of  the  new  intruders  from  the  same  direction" 
(Thompson  1969a:411).  Thus,  several  battles  ensued  in  1836 
and  1837.  Ultimately,  the  Boers  defeated  Moselekatse. 

Under  pressure  concurrently  from  Dingane's  Zulu,  the 
Matebele  withdrew  into  the  region  of  present  day 
north-eastern  Botswana  and  eventually  settled  in  what  is 
today  southern  Zimbabwe. 

The  departure  of  the  Matebele  furthered  the  opening  of 
the  Transvaal  to  the  Boers.  While  the  "Pedi  chiefdom  and 
several  of  the  Tswana  chiefdoms  in  the  west  held  their  own" 
against  a steadily  expanding  Boer  population,  most  of  the 
groups  on  the  highveld  did  not  (Thompson  1969a:24;  see  also 
Wilson  and  Thompson  1969;  Lye  and  Murray  1980).  Weakened  by 
Moselekatse ' s domination,  the  Kgatla  were  in  no  position  to 
make  land  claims  against  Voortrekker  interests.  "By  1852, 
when  the  independence  of  the  Boers  beyond  the  Vaal  river  was 
formally  recognized  by  the  British  at  the  Sand  River 


convention,  there  was  already  some  20,000  of  them  in  the 
country,  organized  into  several  small  republics  which 
subsequently  amalgamated  to  form  the  South  Afican  Republic 
(Schapera  1980:10).  The  Boers  looked  on  the  Bantu  groups  as 
their  subjects,  and  imposed  a system  of  labor  taxation  upon 
them . 

The  Kgatla  chief,  Pilane,  died  in  1850  or  1851.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Kgamanyane,  who  moved  the 
Kgatla  to  Saulspoort  10  years  later.  Subsequently,  the 
Kgatla  worked  on  Boer  farms  around  Rustenburg,  served  as 
auxilliary  troops  in  battles  with  the  BagaMokapana  (1854) 
and  Moshueshue's  Sotho  (1865),  and  paid  cattle  to  Paul 
Kruger  as  rent  for  their  land  (Schapera  1980:10).  Soon  they 
began  to  resent  being  treated  as  vassals  by  the  Boers,  who 
justified  their  actions  by  claiming  to  have  "liberated  all 
the  African  inhabitants  [of  the  highveld]  from  Ndebele 
oppression"  (Thompson  1969a:438).  Not  surprisingly, 
relations  between  the  two  groups  worsened  under  these 
condi ti ons  . 

Living  to  the  west  of  the  Boer  republics,  the  Kwena 
under  chief  Sechele  maintained  their  independence.  During 
the  1860s,  Sechele  made  repeated  offers  to  the  Kgatla  to 
leave  their  territory  and  relocate  in  his  lands.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  offers  stemmed  less  from  altruism  than 
practical  reason.  Worrying  about  Boer  incursions  into  his 
own  territory,  Sechele  looked  on  the  Kgatla  as  a source,  of 
further  manpower  in  the  event  that  the  Boers  began  to  move 
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westward.  According  to  Truschel  (1972:185),  Sechele  had,  in 
fact,  "for  many  years  provided  refuge  for  the  victims  of 
Boer  inroads"  (see  also  Sillery,  1954).  The  Kgatla  were 
uninterested  in  his  offers  until  1869. 

In  that  year,  acting  in  defiance  Kgamanyane  failed  to 
provide  the  number  of  men  which  Kruger  had  requested  for 
work  on  the  farms.  In  retaliation,  Kruger  publicly  whipped 
Kgamanyane  (Neethling  1871,  cited  in  Schapera  1980;  Theal, 
1919).  Humiliated,  Kgamanyane's  response  was  to  accept  the 
invitation  of  Sechele  to  move  west  into  Kwena  territory. 

Some  of  the  Kgatla  elected  to  remain  at  Saulspoort,  where 
there  was  now  (since  1862)  a mission  station  and  hospital 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  Gonin.  Most  of  the  Kgatla, 
however,  decided  to  follow  Kgamanyane  out  of  the  Transvaal. 
It  would  be  two  years  before  they  arrived  in  Kwena 
territory. 

Beyond  the  initial  invitation,  relations  between  the 
Kwena  and  Kgatla  were  hardly  amiable.  Upon  their  arrival 
Sechele  sent  word  to  the  Kgatla,  informing  them  that  they 
should  settle  near  his  own  village  at  Molepolole. 

Kgamanyane  declined,  and  the  Kgatla  established  residence  on 
Che  western  side  of  the  Ngotwane  river  at  Mochudi  in  1871 
(Schapera  1980:11;  Stevens  1975:101).  Shortly  after  their 
arrival,  Sechele  — seeking  to  insure  that  the  country 
occupied  by  the  Kgatla  would  remain  in  his 

possession — demanded  tribute  from  Kgamanyane.  While  they 
evidently  agreed  to  pay  it  at  first,  the  Kgatla  had  come 
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there  to  escape  servitude  and  soon  refused  payment  (Trusc-hel 
197  2:  185  ) . 

Kgamanyane  died  in  1874,  and  the  chieftancy  devolved  to 
Lentswe.  By  that  time  war  was  plainly  eminent.  From  1875 
to  1881,  Lentswe's  Kgatla  and  Sechele's  Kwena  fought  and 
raided  each  others'  cattleposts.  Writing  in  1876,  Bailie 
repo  r. ted  that 


Sibili  [Sebele],  Sichili's  [Sechele's]  eldest  son, 
marched  to  Mochudi , attacked  the  town,  and  . . . 

[the  Kwena]  were  repulsed.  The  Bakhatta 
[Bakgatla]  made  an  attack  upon  Molepolole  and 
were  also  repulsed.  (Bailie  1879:53,  cited  in 
Schapera  1980) 


In  another  report  of  the  same  year.  Bailie  indicates  that 
the  Kgatla  were  not  completely  unsuccessful  in  the  battles: 


A few  years  ago,  Gaminyan  [Kgamanyane]  , a chief, 
being  oppressed  in  the  Transvaal  sought  refuge  in 
Sicheli's  country  ..  . . [H]is  tribe  has  prospered 

so  well  that  now  they  are  nearly  as  strong  as 
Sicheli's  and  refuse  to  pay  tribute  any  longer. 
Sicheli  has  suffered  by  the  wars  . . . (Bailie 

1879:50) 


In  1881  (following  4 years  of  British  occupation),  the 
Transvaal  was  again  under  Boer  control.  Fears  of  their 
further  expansion  led  Montshiwa  (Rolong  chief  at  Mafikeng) 
to  visit  "the  chiefs  to  the  north  and  west,  trying  to  unite 
them  against  their  common  enemy.  As  a result  of  his 
interventions,  the  war  between  the  Kgatla  and  Kwena  at  last 
came  to  an  end"  (Schapera  1980:13;  see  also  Truschel 
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1972:185-186).  But,  while  the  war  ended,  Sechele  and 
Lentswe  would  continue'  to  dispute  ownership  of  the  Kgatla 
lands  into  the  Protectorate  period  (see  Chirenje  1978; 
Goold-Adams  1888,  cited  in  Schapera  1980). 

One  can  suggest  many  reasons  why  the  British  go'vernment 
established  the  Bechuanaland  protectorate  in  1885. 
Colonization  was  almost  certainly  not  a motive,  since  until 
1948  (when  the  Nationalists  came  into  power  in  South  Africa) 
it  was  generally  expected  that  all  three  of  the  high 
commission  territories^  would  be  transferred  to  South 
Africa's  government  (Thompson  1969b:363).  One  factor  which 
led  to  the  protectorate  was  the  request  made  by  chiefs  of 
the  Ngwato,  Ngwaketse,  and  Kwena  for  crown  protection  from 
Boer  encroachment.  Of  undoubted  importance  were  the  gold 
discoveries  and  diamond  finds  at  Tati  and  Kimberley,  for 
they  suggested  the  likelihood  of  a mineral-rich  region. 

Most  importantly,  the  British  feared  an  alliance 
between  German  Southwest  Africa  and  the  Transvaal  Boers.  In 
1883  Luderitz  established  a viable  German  occupation  at 
Angra  Pequena  in  southwestern  Africa.  Following  this,  in 
1884,  the  European  nations  met  in  Berlin  to  discuss  the 
future  occupation  of  African  territories.  The  conference 
resulted  in  the  Berlin  Act.  According  to  July  (1970:315), 
on  the  surface  it  was  meant  to  regulate  the  'scramble  for 
Africa'  by  agreement  that  "any  power  henceforward  annexing 
[African]  territory  . . . would  at  once  notify  all 

signatories  while  guaranteeing  . . . political  stability  [of 
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the  territory]."'  As  part  of  the  'scramble,'  Bismarck 
declared  the  establishment  of  a German  protectorate  over 
Southwest  Africa  in  that  year.  Maylam  argues  that  this 
posed  a clear  threat  to  British  imperial  interests  in  the 
region: 


A . . . main  tenet  of  imperial  policy  [was] 

the  maintenance  of  British  supremacy  in  southern 
Africa.  * To  secure  her  base  at  the  Cape  peninsula, 
Britain  had  to  establish  her  supremacy  over  the 
interior.  The  expansive  tendencies  of  the  Boers 
north  of  the  Orange  River  would  have  to  be  curbed, 
and*  foreign  powers  would  have  to  be  firmly 
excluded  from  southern  Africa.  In  the  1850s  . . 

there  was  no  immediate  threat  to  her  supremacy. 

But  by  the  1880s,  the  situation  had  changed. 
British  paramountcy  was  in  danger  from  three 
sides:  The  South  African  Republic,  Germany,  and 
Portugal.  (Maylam  1980:25) 


By  establishing  the  protectorate,  the  British 
effectively  blocked  German  and  Afrikaner  expansion  and 
possible  alliance,  while  simultaneously  protecting  what 
Cecil  Rhodes  referred  to  as  the  "suez  canal  to  the  north" 
(Halpern  1984:232).  In  other  words,  it  maintained  both  the 
British  imperial  interests  and  Rhodes'  vision  of  future 
British  access  to  African  territories  from  'Cape  to  Cairo'. 

The  major  advantage  in  the  establishment  of  a 
protectorate — as  opposed  to  a Crown  Colony — was  the 
vagueness  of  the  protector's  obligations.  With  the  British 
treasury  in  no  condition  to  commit  large  sums  of  money  to 
the  area  in  question  (Sillery  1965:102),  protectorate  status 


allowed  them  to  administer  the  region  as  they  saw  fit.  As 
Maylam  notes 

It  was  a way  of  preserving  imperial  interests  'on 
the  cheap'  . . . Imperial  commitments  could  be 

restricted  [at  the  same  time  that]  other  powers 
were  firmly  excluded  from  the  area.  (Maylam 
1980 : 39  ) 

Britain's  reluctance  toward  administering  the 
protectorate  is  evident  from  the  events  of  1895.  In  that 
year,  negotiations  began  for  the  transferral  of 
Bechuanal and ' s administration  to  the  British  South  Africa 
Company  (B.S.A.).  Again  chief  Sebele  of  the  Kwena,  chief 
Khama  of  the  Ngwato,  and  chief  Bathosh  of  the  Ngwaketse 
protested  and  requested  to  remain  directly  under  the  crown 
(Chirenje  1978:29).  Had  Rhodes  not  ultimately  been 
implicated  in  the  Jameson  Raid  during  that  year,  it  is 
likely  that  the  administration  of  Bechuanaland  would  have 
passed  to  the  B.S.A.  (Maylam  1980:218-219).  Instead,  the 
negotiations  in  England  between  the  British  government, 
B.S.A. , and  the  Tswana  chiefs  resulted  in  Bechuanaland 
remaining  a British  protectorate  in  return  for  the  payment 
of  a hut  tax  and  the  submission  to  the  Crown  of  lands  for 
railway  construction. 

A further  result  was  of  crucial  significance  for 
Lentswe's  Kgatla.  Since  the  Kwena  had  never  been  able  to 
establish  their  authority  over  the  Kgatla,  Sebele's  claims 
to  paramountcy  were  finally  dismissed  by  the  British 
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government  (Schapera  1980:  16).  In  1896,  the  territory  of 
the  Kgatla  was  defined  on  the  map  with  boundaries 
essentially  equivalent  to  those  of  Kgatleng  District  today. 
(See  Figure  1 ) . 


National  Political  Development 

In  1920,  the  British  established  a governmental  system 
for  the  protectotate  consisting  of  a nominated  African 
advisory  council  and  an  elected  European  advisory  council. 
The  demand  for  a joint  advisory  council  was  agreed  to  by 
Britain  in  1950,  and  the  establishment  of  a legislative 
council  came  with  Botswana's  first  elections  (indirect^) 
in  1961  (British  Information  Services  1966:7). 

While  Botswana's  first  political  party--the 
Bechuanaland  Protectorate  Federal  Party — was  formed  in  1959, 
"the  first  really  modern  party  with  a nationalist  outlook 
. . . was  formed  in  December  1960"  (Halpern  1984:232). 

This  Bechuanaland  People's  Party  had  as  its  secretary 
general  Motsamai  Mpho,  a former  member  of  the  A.N.C.  His 
close  links  with  that  organization  gave  it  a somewhat 
militant  tone. 

In  reaction  to  this,  Seretse  Khama  founded  the 
Bechuanaland  Democratic  Party  in  1961  (British  Information 
Services  1966:8).  As  a more  moderate  party,  many  of  the 
economically  influential  whites  gave  it  their  support. 

Khama,  elected  to  the  legislative  council  and  appointed  to 


the  executive  council  in  1961  , brought  10  of  12  African 
members  of  the  leg’islative.  council  into  the  BDP  , giving  it 
immediate  importance  (Stevens  1975:81-82).  Over  the  next 
four  years,  Britain  prepared  Khama  for  the  role  of 
Botswana's  first  prime  minister.  "This  he  duly  became  in 
March  1965,  when  the  BDP  . . . won  the  Territory’s  first 
direct  election,  gaining  28  of  31  seats  in  a new  legislative 
assembly  chosen  on  the  basis  of  universal  adult 
suf f rage"(Halpern  1984:232).  On  September  30,  1966,  Britain 

formally  granted  independence  to  the  Bechuanaland 
Protectorate,  and  it  became  the  Republic  of  Botswana. 

Physical  Characteristics  and  Climate 

The  Republic  of  Botswana  is  a land-locked  nation  of 
582,000  square  km  (about  225,000  square  miles).  Its  4,000 
km  of  international  boundaries  are  shared  by  the  Republic  of 
South  Africa  to  the  south  and  southeast,  by  Zimbabwe  to  the 
northeast,  by  Zambia  and  the  Caprivi  Strip  of  Namibia  to  the 
north,  and  by  Namibia  to  the  west. 

With  an  average  altitude  of  900-1, 000m  (about 
3,300ft.),  Botswana  rests  on  the  great  southern  African 
plateau.  Much  of  the  country  is  characterized  by  flat  or 
gently  rolling  surfaces.  The  western  portion  is  dominated 
by  the  semi-arid  Kalahari  desert  with  thorn  bush  and  grass. 
In  the  northwest,  the  Okavango  river  forms  a delta  in  the 
Okavango  swamps,  seasonally  reaching  into  the  Makgadikgadi 
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pans.  Moving  eastward,  the  dry  savannah  woodland  of  the 
north  gradually  gives  way  to  more  fertile  soils  in  the 
south,  characterized  by  hilly  bushveld  and  grasslands. 

Thus,  it  is  a country  of  contrasts,  with  the  west  being 
mostly  desert,  the  north  being  largely  swamp,  and  the  south 
and  east  fertile  soils  with  savannah.  These  contrasts  are 
evident  in  the  distribution  of  Botswana's  population  (see  . 
below) . 

While  the  northernmost  region  of  Botswana  is  tropical, 
^ most  of  the  country  has  a subtropical  climate.  Botswana's 
rainy  season  lasts  from  late  October  through  April.  The 
average  yearly  rainfall  is  460mm  (18  in.),  varying  from 
635mm  (21  in.)  in  the  north,  to  130mm  (4.3  in.)  in  the 
Kalahari . 


Resources  and  Population 

The  fact  that  only  5%  of  Botswana's  land  receives 
adequate  rainfall  (and  has  soil  rich  enough  for 
cultivation),  combined  with  the  high  variability  in  annual 
rainfall  and  cyclical  periods  of  severe  drought  makes  the 
"target  of  self-sufficiency  in  cereal  production  ...  a far 
distant  goal."  (Oommen  1984:236).  In  short,  Botswana  is 
characterized  by  a weak  subsistence  level  agriculture  with 
principal  crops  of  sorghum,  maize  and  millet. 

While  Botswana  is  not  well-suited  to  crop  production, 
livestock  have  been  an  important  source  of  wealth.  Cattle 
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outnumbered  human  beings  3 to  1 in  Bofswana  in  1982. 

"Cattle  herding  employs  the  bulk,  of  the  labor  force,  [and] 
contributes  80%  of  the  income  from  ag r i cul tu r e " ( Ku r i an 
1982:209).  While  the  increasing  exploitation  of  minerals, 
and  the  drought  (since  1981)  have  decreased  the  contribution 
of  the  cattle  industry  to  Botswana's  export  potential,  it 
remains  an  important  source  of  earnings.  "Sales  of  beef 
accounted  for  about  90%  of  total  export  earnings  before 
1970,  compared  with  about  25%  in  recent  years"  (Oommen 
1984:236). 

The  discovery  of  important  mineral  resources  has 
resulted  in  the  rapid  diversification  and  expansion  of 
Botswana's  economy.  Rich  deposits  of  diamonds,  copper, 
nickel,  coal,  asbestos,  manganese,  potash,  sodium  sulfate, 
and  soda  ash  have  been  found  (Hutcheson  1984).  The  diamond 
mines  at  Orapa  and  Jwaneng  are  now  among  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  the  copper-nickel  mines  at  Selebi-Phikwe  have 
substantial  production,  despite  financial  difficulties.  The 
benefits  of  mineral  exploitation  to  Botswana's  future  can 
not  be  overestimated.  "In  1967/68,  the  contribution  of 
mining  to  the  GDP  was  only  P0.7m,  or  1.6%  of  the  total. 
Mining  now  accounts  for  the  biggest  single  share  of  the  GDP 
. . . [estimated  at]  P242.8m  in  1984/85"  (Oommen  1984:236). 

The  vast  majority  (80%)  of  Botswana's  population  is 
concentrated  along  the  eastern  border,  the  "best  endowed  and 
most  developed  region  in  Botswana"  (Hutcheson  1984:231). 

The  1981  census  reports  Botswana  to  have  a total  population 
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of  941,027.  The  fact  that  60%  of  the  population  are  under 
the  age  of  21  reflects  a growth  rate  estimated  to  be  4.2%  in 
the  rural  areas  (Parson  1984).  While  Botswana  has  little 
urbanization  (12.3%  of  the  population),  "the  pace  of  urban 
growth  is  16%,  the  highest  in  the  world"  (Kurian  1982:204). 

Ethnically,  Botswana  consists  mainly  of  the  Tswana 
tribes:  Ngwato  (31.7%),  Kwena  (11.5%),  Ngwaketse  (11.3%), 
Tawana  (6.7%),  Kgatla  (5.1%),  Malete  (2.2%),  Rolong  (1.7%) 
and  Tlokwa  (0.6%).  Small  groups  of  Herero,  Kalanga,  and  San 
number  about  30,000.  Finally,  Botswana  has  a sizable 
expatriate  population  of  South  Africans,  Europeans,  and 
Arne  r i c ans . 


Tswana  Sociocultural  Organization 


The  tendency  of  the  Tswana  peoples  to  expand 
geographically  through  frequent  division  has  brought  them 
into  a variety  of  environments  in  southern  Africa.  For  this 
reason,  several  authors  (Kuper  1975b;  Comaroff  and  Roberts 
1981;  Comaroff  1985)  have  noted  that  it  is  "dangerously 
simplistic  to  write  of  the  Tswana  as  a homogeneous  cultural 
and  ethnic  entity"  (Maylam  1980:11).  Schapera  (1952)  has 
demonstrated  that  the  ethnic  diversity  of  the  Tswana  is 
great  both  within  and  between  the  Tswana  chiefdoms. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  basic  patterns  which  are  shared  by 
most  of  the  Tswana  groups.  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  is 
devoted  to  their  description.  Since  the  data  on  which  this 
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research  is  based  were  collected  among  the  Kgatla,  the 

6 

following  account  is  most  typical  of  their  traditions. 

While  Schapera  (1962:34;  1966:2)  refers  to  the  Tswana 

polities  as  "tribes,"  they  are  more  commonly  considered  as 
chiefdoms  (Maylam  1980;  Thompson  1969a;  Wilson  and  Thompson 
1969;  Alverson  1978;  Comaroff  and  Roberts  1981;  Comaroff 
1985).  Each  Tswana  chiefdom  is  independent,  occupying  its 
own  territory  under  the  leadership  of  an  hereditary  chief. 
While  the  Hurutshe  formerly  had  some  ceremonial  priority 
(Schapera  1980),  none  of  the  Tswana  chiefdoms  recognize  a 
paramount  'king'  (as,  for  example,  among  the  Pedi). 

Schapera  (1952;  1962)  notes  that  there  are  fifty  Tswana 

chiefdoms,  each  having  originated  through  division. 

While  the  principal  criterion  for  membership  in  any 
chiefdom  is  common  descent  traced  through  males  who  derive 
from  founding  ancestors,  all  Tswana  chiefdoms  contain 
"several  groups  differing  in  stock  from  the  nuclear 
community"  (Schapera  1962:34).  This  is  partially  accounted 
for  by  the  consolidation  of  Tswana  peoples  during  the 
dif  ecane  (Schapera  1952  ).  The  Tswana  chiefdom  is  not  a 
closed  community.  Rather,  Schapera  describes  it  as 

an  association  into  which  people  may  be  born, 
absorbed  by  conquest,  or  enter  of  their  own 
accord,  and  from  which  . . . they  may  depart 

voluntarily  or  be  expelled.  (Schapera  1962:35) 
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■ Territorial  Organization 


Basil  Samson  (1974:139-145)  recognizes  two  basic  modes 
of  environmental  adaptation  in  the  settlement  patterns  of 
southern  Bantu-speaking  peoples.  The  Tswana  are 
characterized  by  large,  densely  populated  villages  and 
towns.  The  Eastern  mode  of  adaptation  (characterized,  for 


example  by  the  Zulu)  is  one  of  relatively  small  settlements 
in  repetitive  micro-environments.  Samson  argues  that  the 
characteristically  large  settlements  of  the  Tswana  are  the 
result  of  a non-r ep e t i t i ve  distribution  of  resources  on  the 
inland  plateau: 


On  the  inland  plateau  one  is  often  confronted  with 
large  expanses  of  relatively  uniform  country.  To 
move  from  one  type  of  plant  cover  to  another,  or 
to  find  different  soil  types,  one  must  travel  over 
large  distances.  There  is  a general  problem  of 
finding  a constant  water  supply  and  water  sources 
are  often  far  apart.  Because  people  need  to 
exploit  variations  in  terrain,  they  must  range 
over  an  extensive  area  . . . The  Western  tribal 

[sic]  territory  is  the  tribesman's  [sic]  unit  of 
exploitation.  (Samson  1974:142-143). 

This  analysis  agrees  strongly  with  Schapera's  (1966) 
description  of  the  traditional  Tswana  settlement  pattern, 
which  according  to  Maggs  (1976)  has  typified  Tswana 
settlements  since  at  least  the  seventeenth  century.  Tswana 
settlements  are  typically  large  and  located  in  an 
ecologically  consistent  area.  Usually,  Tswana  villages  and 
towns  are  located  near  rivers  (for  water)  and  amidst  hills 
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(for  defense)  (Schapera  1966:7-8).  T h e traditional  Tswana 
settlement  is  surrounded  by  farmlands,  some  fields  being 
several  miles  out  from  its  periphery.  Beyond  the  fields  and 
throughout  a chiefdom's  entire  territory  are  grazing  lands 
forlivestock. 

Because  fields  and  grazing  lands  are  often  too  far  out 
from  the  settlement  for  daily  visitation,  there  is  a need 
for  migration  to  the  fields  during  the  rainy  season. 

Following  harvest,  the  people  return  to  the  settlement  and 
await  the  next  season  of  rain.  This  pattern,  in  turn,  means 
that  for  the  better  part  of  the  year  Tswana  settlements  are 
"inhabited  mainly  (and  even  then  not  continuously)  by  the 
school  children  and  older  people"  (Schapera  1966:11). 

The  size  of  the  settlement  and  the  distance  to  grazing 
lands  also  prohibits  keeping  livestock  in  the  village.  For 
this  reason,  the  Tswana  maintain  'cattle  posts'  in  the  veld 
where  the  cattle  are  kept  year-round.  Typically,  adolescent 
males  of  the  family  are  given  the  reponsibili ty  of  tending 
to  the  herd,  and  often  maintain  continuous  residence  at  the 
cattle  posts  (Schapera  1962:23-24).  Adult  males  typically 
spend  the  rainy  season  there  as  well,  returning  to  the 
village  as  necessary. 

The  resulting  overall  pattern  of  Tswana  territorial 
organization  is  that  each  family  holds  residence  in  three 
locales.  The  first  is  a central  base  in  the  village  or  town 
proper,  home  to  the  young  and  the  elderly  year-round,  and  to 


the  women  and  men  during  the  winter  months. 


The  second  is  a 
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residence  at  the  fields  (referred  to  as  'the  lands'),  where 
women  typically  stay  during  the  summer  months.  As  ploughing 
is  a male  activity  (see  below),  they  might  also  stay  at  the 
lands  during  the  first  part  of  the  rainy  season.  The  third 
residence  is  in  the  veld,  at  grazing  lands  for  the  cattle. 
This  is  the  year-round  residence  of  many  adolescent  males, 
and  the  summer  residence  of  adult  men. 

Social  Organization 

Traditional  Tswana  social  organization  is  based  on  the 
repetition  of  authority  structures  in  social  segments  of 
increasing  scope.  The  family  is  the  smallest  unit, 
consisting  of  a man,  his  wife,  and  their  unmarried  children. 
One  or  more  families  occupying  the  same  compound 
( 1 apa ) — a collection  of  huts  behind  a boundary 
wall — comprise  a household.  Several  households  make  up  a 
local  segment,  which  with  other  r e s i d en t i al ly  proxemic  local 
segments  comprise  the  ward.  Wards,  in  turn,  are  grouped 
into  sections,  the  total  collection  of  which  make  up  the 
chiefdom  (Schapera  1935;  1960;  1962;  1966;  Alverson  1978; 

Comaroff  and  Roberts  1981;  Comaroff  1985).  Each  of  these 
will  be  discussed  below. 
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The  Family  and  the  Household 

Most  typically  the  Tswana  family  consists  of  a man,  his 
wife  and  their  children.  In  actuality,  it  may  also  have 
additional  members,  such  as  a man's  unmarried  siblings,  or 
children  of  his  siblings.  For  this  reason,  Schapera  eschews 
discussion  of  the  family  as  a unit  in  later  publications, 
saying  that  "the  household  is  the  smallest  well-defined 
social  unit"  (1962:39),  and  that  the  family  is  "merged  in 
the  household"  (1966:12).  Also,  while  polygyny  was 
evidently  more  common  prior  to  the  twentieth  century,  by 
1930  it  was  rare  (see  Schapera  1935;  1960;  1962).  It  is 

very  rare  today  (Roberts  1977).^ 

Traditionally,  wives  in  a polygynous  household  were 
ranked  according  to  the  order  in  which  they  were  married. 
While  younger  wives  were  occasionally  affiliated  to  a higher 
ranking  wife,  it  was  most  common,  for  each  to  have  her  own 
house  and  property.  So,  within  any  polygynous  household, 
the  family  was  the  unit  of  production,  each  possessing  its 
own  crops  and  livestock  (Schapera  1960:116).  Today,  since 
polygyny  is  so  rare,  the  household  is  effectively  the  unit 
of  production  (Alverson  1978:72;  Comaroff  1985). 

Within  the  household  men  and  women  have  well-defined 
production  activities.  The  Tswana  say,  "A  field  is  a 
woman's  concern;  a man's  is  the  c a t t 1 e -k r aa 1 " (Schapera 
1966:135).  Thus,  men  traditionally  tend  cattle  and  perform 
ca t t 1 e - r e 1 a t ed  activities  (e.g.,  ploughing  or 
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1 and - c 1 e a r i ng ) . Women  are  responsible  for  planting, 
weeding,  and  harvesting  crops,  the  traditional  staple  being 
sorghum  vulgare.  Men  are  expected  as  fathers  to  provide 
discipline  for  children;  women  provide  care  and  nurturance. 

As  wealth  was  formerly  reckoned  primarily  on  the  basis 
of  number  of  cattle  owned,  men's  productive  activities  were 
traditionally  more  highly  valued.  While  cattle  remain  an 
important  indicator  of  wealth  among  the  Tswana  (Parson  1984; 
Brown  1980a),  the  distinction  between  men's  and  women's  work 
is  less  clear  today.  Whereas  women  were  formerly  barred 
from  contact  with  living  cattle,  today  they  are  not. 

Combined  with  the  advent  of  money  as  a primary  standard  of 
wealth,  women's  productive  activities  are  valued  on  roughly 
the  same  level  as  men's  (see  chapter  III). 

The  Local  Segment 

Just  as  the  family  is  merged  in  the  household,  so 
Schapera  (1966:12)  notes  that  the  local  segment  (which  he 
calls  the  "family  group")  is  a relatively  inconspicuous  unit 
merged  in  the  ward.  The  local  segment  consists  of  several 
households  spoken  about  in  an  agnatic  idiom  (Schapera 
1935:222;  1962:40).  However,  it  is  most  commonly  a 

CO r e si  den t i al  unit  of  the  chiefdom  linked  more  by  the 
members'  residential  proximity  than  by  agnatic  descent. 

(See  Kinship  and  Marriage,  below).  It  typically  also 
includes  affinal  relatives,  as  well  as  adopted  children  of  a 
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man's  siblings.  For  purposes  other  than  devolution  of 
property,  it  may  also  include  non-kin,  co r e s i d en t i al 
friends.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  merged  in  the  ward. 

a 

The  local  segment  serves  basically  as  the  network  of 
social  support  and  identity  (Comaroff  1985:44).  Its  members 
deal  jointly  with  such  matters  as  betrothal  and  marriage 
negotiation,  labor  requiring  group  efforts  (e.g.,  thatching 
of  roofs,  construction*  of  buildings).  It  is  also  the  unit 
of  support  in  times  of  crisis  (Schapera  1962:40).  Although 
the  local  s e gme n t . c on t i nue s to  function  to  a limited  extent 
today,  various  factors  have  led  to  the  individuation  of 
households  (see  Prominent  Aspects  of  Change  in  Tswana 
Sociocultural  Organization,  below).  Its  core  — the  extended 
family — is  rapidly  declining  in  importance  in  the 
organization  of  collective  labor  or  in  the  provision  of 
economic  support  (Thema  1972:41). 

The  Ward 


The  ward  structure  of  Tswana  groups  is  unique  in 
southern  Africa,  and  is  the  most  distinctive  feature  of 
their  social  organization  (Schapera  1935:207,  221).  A 
non-exogamous  unit,  the  ward  consists  of  a number  of  local 
segments  residing  in  the  same  area  of  a town,  or  comprising 
a small  village  in  its  entirety.  Like  the  local  segment, 
its  core  consists  of  families  p a t r i 1 i ne a 1 ly  related  to  an 
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hereditary  headman  who  is  the  senior  male  descendant ' of  the 
ward's  original  headman. 

Wards  come  into  being  through  three  basic  mechanisms. 
First,  division  of  the  royal  house  along  male  lines  of 
descent  creates  new  ones  generationally , and  children  of  the 
chief  become  ward  headmen  of  these  segments.  Second,  as  an 
older  ward  expands  in  population,  the  chief  can  divide  it 
into  two  wards.  The  new  ward  thus  created  is  led  by  the 
male  second  in  genealogical  seniority  to  the  current  ward 
headman.  Finally,  when  new  groups  are  incorporated  into  a 
chiefdom  (as  occurred,  for  example,  during  the  difecane) 
they  are  typically  settled  as  a new  ward  under  the 
leadership  of  a headman  appointed  by  the  chief. 

These  processes  of  ward  creation  have  given  rise  to  a 
ranking  of  these  segments  along  lines  of  seniority  of 
descent  in  the  chiefdom  and  historical  status  (Schapera 
1952;  Schapera  1966).  Mochudi  has  four  such  divisions  of 
wards.  The  highest  ranking  ward  is  that  of  the  current 
chief.  Second  in  rank  are  the  wards  whose  headmen  are  of 
royal  descent.  The  commoner  wards  then  follow,  being  those 
of  non-royal  Kgatla  descent.  Finally,  the  lowest  ranking 
wards  are  those  composed  largely  of  immigrant  groups  which 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  chiefdom.  These  ward 
divisions  were  traditionally  reflected  in  the  organization 
of  the  settlement,  with  the  chief's,  royal,  commoner,  and 
affiliated  wards  radiating  outward  in  placement  from  the 
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center  to  the  periphery  of  the  village  or  town  (Schapera 
1935;  Comhroff  1985). 

The  ward  is  neither  a ceremonial  unit  nor  a kinship 
unit.  Rather  it  is  an  administrative  segment  which  deals 
with  politico-jural  concerns  and  effects  social  control  at 
the  residential  level.  The  ward  headman  has  "well-defined 
administrative  and  judicial  powers  and  functions"  (Schapera 
1960:20).  Each  headman  has  his  own  court  ( kgotla)  in 
the  center  of  the  ward  at-which  he  tries  cases,  holds 
meetings,  and  imparts  decisions  of  the  chief  to  ward 
members.  He  has  the  power  to  impose  punishment  for  any 
breach  of  traditional  law,  and  to  award  damages  in  the 
settlement  of  disputes.  A council  of  senior  household  heads 
forms  an  advisory  body  which  acts  as  an  intermediary  between 
the  members  and  the  headman.  Similarly,  the  various  ward 
headmen  form  a council  to  the  chief,  acting  in  an  advisory 
manner  for  decisions  concerning  the  chiefdom  as  a whole. 

Finally,  the  ward  is  described  by  Schapera  as  a unit  of 
identity.  Its  members  refer  to  each  other  as"batho  ba  ga 
e t s ho " ("people  of  my  home").  The  identity  is  established 
whether  or  not  the  members  are  agnatically  related.  As 
Schapera  (1935:223)  reports,  "all  members  of  a ward  . . . 

regard  themselves  as  a body  of  kindred  people."  Land  was 
traditionally  allocated  by  the  ward  headman,  and  households 
which  were  coresident  in  the  settlement  had  lands  in  the 


same  territorial  area. 
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The  Section 


While  it  is  not  typical  of  most  of  the  Tswana  groups, 
the  Kgatla  share  with  the  Ngwato  a larger . admini s trative 
unit.  The  section  is  composed  of  wards,  as  wards  are 
composed  of  local  segments.  Like  wards,  the  sections  are 
ranked  according  to  genealogy  and  historical  status. 

Schapera  (1935:205)  notes  that  Mochudi  has  five  sections, 
the  first  and  foremost  of  which  "embraces  all  the  wards 
derived  from  the  chiefs  of  the  ruling  dynasty."  Two  of  the 
remaining  sections  are  composed  largely  of  the  non-immigrant 
Kgatla  wards,  and  the  final  two  are  composed  of  those  groups 
absorbed  by  the  Kgatla. 

The  section  is  led  by  the  headman  of  the  highest 
ranking  member  ward.  Like  the  ward  it  serves 
administratively,  functioning  as  an  intermediary  court 
between  the  ward  headman's  kgo  tla  and  the  chief's  kgotla 
(Schapera  1966:25).  Thus,  it  decides  appellate  cases  for 
those  dissatisfied  with  their  headman's  decision.  It  also 
serves  as  a court  of  first  resort  for  conflicts  involving 
members  of  different  wards. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  Tswana  social  organization 
is  the  repetition  of  structural  elements  at  each  level.  As 
Comaroff  and  Roberts  (1981:34)  note,  the  chiefdom  as  a whole 
functions  in  the  same  manner,  as  "wards  writ  large."  The 
chief  holds  court  in  a kgotla  for  the  dissemination  of 


orders  affecting  the  entire  group.  He  serves  as  the  final 
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court  of  appeal  for  dispute  settlement.  He  traditionally 
directed  the  productive  activities,  no  one  being  allowed  to 
plant  or  harvest  until  he  decided  that  the  time  was  right. 
The  chief  was  also  r e s po n s i b 1 e --a s the  genealogically  senior 
male  of  the  chief dom--f or  the  spiritual  and  physical  welfare 
of  all  of  his  subjects  (see  below,  Religion  and  Magic). 

At  the  base  of  the  traditional  Tswana  system,  then,  is 
a property-holding  polygynous  household.  Each  household  is 
tied  to  others  in  the  local  segment  by  bonds  of  common 
agnatic  descent,  affinity,  and  friendship.  These  bonds  find 
expression  in  the  cooperation  of  those  in  the  local  segment, 
in  the  ideal  of  intermarriage  among  its  members  (see  Kinship 
and  Marriage,  below),  and  in  the  shared  resources  of  agnatic 
kin  who  are  members.  Administratively,  the  local  segments 
are  united  into  a larger  coresidential  grouping  which  owes 
its  allegiance  to  the  senior  male  of  the  core  agnatic 
descent  group.  As  these  people  share  the  same  area  of  the 
settlement  and  the  lands,  their  common  identity  is  assured. 
Wards  are  more  loosely  united  into  sections  which,  in  turn, 
make  up  the  chiefdom. 

Clearly,  the  uniqueness  of  the  Tswana  system  lies  in 
the  agnatic  principle  being  mediated  by  the  primacy  of 
residential  units  in  the  administrative  structure.  This  has 
given  rise  to  a great  deal  of  confusion  in  the  literature 
with  regard  to  the  role  of  pa tri lineage s in  Tswana 
sociocultural  organization.  Rad c 1 i f f e- B r o wn  (1950:30)  has 
commented  on  the  Tswana  system  as  one  which  is  "decidedly 
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exceptional  in  Africa  Jand  which  might]  be  regarded  as  an 
anomaly."  While  Kuper  (1975a:71)  sees  the  dilemma  as 
centering  around  the  question  of  whether  the  lineage  or  the 
administrative  unit  is  p rimary  in  their  social  organization, 
Comaroff  and  Roberts  (1981:30)  write  that  "this  question 
[is]  of  secondary  analytical  significance,  however,  for  the 
structural  complexity  of  Tswana  society  derives  primarily 
from  the  marriage  system." 

Kinship  and  Marriage 

Overlaying  the  residential  bonds  which  people  share  in 
the  community,  the  Tswana  lineage  is  a large  grouping  which 
extends  well  past  the  individuals  in  any  particular  ward  or 
section.  However,  while  the  Tswana  recognize  co-descent  and 
therefore  kinship  of  lineage  members,  the  lineage  itself  has 
very  little  practical  influence  on  the  lives  of  its  members. 
Comaroff  and  Roberts  describe  Tswana  lineages  as  descent 
groups  which 


are  not  generated  by  a principle  of  structural 
opposition  or  by  an  enduring  unity  of  corporate 
interest;  [their  members]  never  meet  or  engage  in 
common  action  . . . and  they  also  do  not 

constitute  the  major  universe  of  effective  kinship 
for  their  members.  The  descent  grouping 
represents  primarily  a category  of  people,  that 
is,  all  those  to  whom  the  rules  of  agnatic 
ranking,  if  reckoned  to  their  logical  limits,  may 
extend.  Its  boundaries,  however,  seldom  require 
to  be  defined  and  in  practice  are  not  sharply 
drawn.  Moreover,  in  everyday  terms,  agnatic  links 
that  cut  across  co r e s i den t i al  units  . . . tend 
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gradually  to  lapse  . . . As  a result,  significant 

agnatic  bonds,  those  viewed  as  "close",  are 
usually  clustered  within  local  units.  (1981:35). 

It  is  because  of  this  non-involvement  of  the  lineage  in 
everyday  affairs  that  Kuper  (1975a:71)  portrays  Tswana 
administrative  units  (such  as  the  ward)  not  as  agnatic 
s e gme  n t s but  as  structures  which  are  spoken  about  in  an 
agnatic  idiom.  That  is,  below  the  macro-grouping  of  the 
chiefdom  itself,  agnation  is,  practically  speaking,  only 
relevant  within  co r e s i d en t i al  groupings  as  the  principle 
through  which  rank  and  authority  are  devolved.  Since  the_ 
office  of  headman  is  thereby  agnatically  devolved,  wards  are 
differentiated  agnatically,  but  are  functionally  units  of 
coresidence . Beyond  the  residential  grouping,  then, 

"remote  kinship  is  regarded  by  the  Tswana  with  detached 
neutrality"  (Comaroff  and  Roberts  1981:35). 

The  bonds  which  are  traditionally  of  practical 
significance  are  those  of  the  local  segment,  including  not 
only  coresidential  agnates  but  also  affines  and,  for  some 
purposes,  nonkin.  For  this  reason,  Jean  Comaroff  suggests 
that  the  truly  distinctive  feature  of  the  traditional  Tswana 
kinship  system  "was,  in  fact,  the  lack  of  corporate  descent 
groups,  and  the  presence  of  a fluid  social  universe  without 
clearly  bounded  aggregations  or  social  categories,  in  which 
most  close  kin  ties  were  mul t i s t r and ed " (1985:49).  In  order 
to  fully  comprehend  how  the  local  segment  functions  within 
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an  agnatic  idiom  and  how  kin  ties  are  ' mul t i s t randed ' , one 
must  look  to  Tswana  marriage  preferences. 

The  Tswana  are  singular  in  southern  Africa  in  their 
preference  for,  and  allowance  of,  all  forms  of  cousin 
marriage.  The  order  of  preference  within  cousin  marriage 
types  is  the  same  for  all  Tswana  groups:  (1)  mother's 

brother's  daughter,  (2)  father's  brother's  daughter,  (3) 
father's  sister's  daughter,  and  (4)  mother's  sister's 
daugjiter  ( S chape  r a , 1 9 50  , 1957,  1962  ; Kuper  1975a;  Comaroff 
and  Roberts  1981;  Comaroff  1985).  On  this  basis,  Comaroff 
and  Roberts  (1981:47)  note  that  marriage  with  cousins  .does 
not  lead  exclusively  to  either  agnatic  or  matrilateral 
bonds . 

The  Tswana  system,  however,  emphasizes  a fundamental 
ideological  opposition  between  agnation  and  ma t r i 1 a t e r al i ty . 
The  former  gives  rise  to  structural  rivalry  and  conflict  due 
to  the  devolution  of  authority  via  the  principle  of 
genealogical  seniority.  Matrilateral  relations,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  viewed  as  ones  of  support  and  alliance,  as 
the  reinforcement  of  an  existing  affinal  bond: 

The  essentially  hostile  agnatic  universe  ...  is 
the  scene  of  individual  management,  competitive 
activity,  and  the  negotiation  of  power  relations. 

In  contrast,  the  matrilateral  domain  is 
characterized  by  a no nneg o t i ab 1 e moral  unity  that 
is  constantly  affirmed  in  . . . structural  terms. 

"a  man  and  his  mother's  brother  never  fight"  the 
Tswana  say  . . . (Comaroff  and  Roberts  1981:46). 
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In  a series  of  works,  John  Comaroff,  Jean  Comaroff,  and 
Simon  Roberts  (Comaroff  1980;  Comaroff  and  Comaroff  1981; 
Comaroff  and  Roberts  1977,  1981;  Roberts  1977)  have  analyzed 

the  structural  processes  of  Tswana  marriage  choices.  They 
note  that  while  cousins  are  preferred  partners,  such  unions 
are  obviously  not  always  possible.  They  see  the  marriage  of 
non-kin  as  relatively  uncomplicated  in  terms  of  social  and 
economic  risks  and  returns.  That  is,  if  a union  of  this 
sort  is  unsuccessful,  it'is  a relatively  simple  matter  for 
the  individual  to  withdraw  from  it. 

Matrilateral  cousin  marriage  introduces  greater 
opportunity  for  social  advantage,  but  also  entails  a 
particular  risk.  That  is,  the  reaffirmation  of  an 
established  union  is  advantageous  and  motivates  people  to 
marriage  with  matrilateral  cousins.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  risks  the  introduction  of  tension  if  the  union 
is  an  unsuccessful  one  because  "an  individual  who  seeks  a 
spouse  from  this  source  is  constrained  not  to  withdraw 
later"  (Comaroff  and  Roberts  1981:55).  An  established 
alliance  is  never  lightly  broken. 

Marriage  to  agnatically  related  cousins  are  potentially 
the  most  problematic  as  they  can  attenuate  the  competition 
for  agnatically  devolved  resources.  Yet,  while  that  is  the 
obvious  implication,  marriages  of  this  type  also  present  the 
greatest  possibility  for  returns  in  that  (1)  bridewealth 
remains  within  the  local  agnatic  segment,  and  (2)  acceptance 
of  the  normative  relations  of  support  characteristic  of 
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affinal  relations  can  de-emphasize  the  agnatic  rivalry  of 
local  segment  members.  This  is  expressed  by'the  Tswana 
proverb  which  says,  "Child  of  my  paternal  uncle  marry  me,  so 
that  the  cattle  should  return  to  our  kraal"  (Schapera 
1966:42)  . 

Most  of  the  Tswana  are  unwilling  to  take  the  chance 
that  the  agnatic  rivalry  will  be  controlled  by  affinity. 
Schapera  (1957)  reports  that  the  Tswana,  as  a whole,  prefer 
non-agnatic  cousin  marriage  with  mother's  brother's 
daughter.  But,  he  also  notes  that  where  agnatic  rivalry  is 
the  g rea t e s t --among  those  of  royal  descent — father's 
brother's  daughter  is  the  most  common  preference,  as  they 
are  most  anxious  to  convert  hostile  agnatic  rivalry  into 
supportive  affinity. 

It  is  the  interplay  between  agnation  and 
matri laterali ty  in  Tswana  marriage  preferences  which  leads 
to  ' mul t i - s t r and ed ' bonds  of  partners.  It  is  the  ideal  of 
cousin  marriage  being  preferred  in  any  of  its  forms  to 
non-kin  marriage  that  leads  to  the  primary  importance,  in 
practical  terms,  of  the  coresidential  local  segment.  As 
those  in  local  segments  will  ideally  be  related  by 
sequential  ties  of  ma t r i 1 a t e r a 1 i t y and  agnation,  it  is 
fortuitous  that  the  main  support  group  be  composed  of  both 
types  of  relations  (Comaroff  and  Roberts  1981). 
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Marriage  as  Process 

Marriage  among  the  Tswana  is  best  understood  as  a 
'process,'  rather  than  as  a 'state'  (Schapera  1960,  1966; 

Kuper  1975a;  Roberts  1977).  That  is,  Tswana  marriage 
consists  of  the  realization  of  a sequence  of  increasing 
privileges,  rights,  and  obligations  associated  with  a 
sequence  of  institutional  arrangements.  A union  can  at  any 
point  in  the  sequence  be  considered  a marriage,  but  is  not 
technically  legitimated  until  the  final  s t age-- t r ans f e r of 
br idewe al th--i s achieved.  As  Comaroff  and  Roberts  (1981) 
demonstrate,  even  then  the  status  of  a union  is  open  to 
redefinition  and  negotiation. 

Traditionally,  individuals  had  little  choice  in 
selecting  spouses.  Wives  were  generally  selected  for  young 
men  by  the  head  of  household  (usually,  then,  the  father). 
Having  decided  on  a suitable  mate  for  his  son,  he  and  some 
of  his  son's  paternal  and  maternal  uncles  (local  segment 
members)  undertook  preliminary  negotiations  with  the  family 
of  the  woman  being  sought.  This  first  stage  in  the  process 
of  marriage  concluded  successfully  with  the  acceptance  by 

Q 

the  woman's  father  of  a gift  from  the  man's  family 
(Schapera  1960:135). 

The  acceptance  of  the  gift  marked  the  official 
commitment  of  the  man,  woman,  and  both  their  families  to  the 
union.  It  also  initiated  the  second  phase,  known  as  g o 
r al al a , a period  of  nightly  cohabitation.  During  this 
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time,  the  man  was  expected  to  spend  nights  in  the  woman's 
home,  but  maintained  a separate  residence  for  all  other 
purposes.  Go  ralala  usually  lasted  for  a number  of  years, 
and  it  was  expected  that  a first  child  would  be  born  before 
the  next  phase  began  (Thema  1972;  Schapera  1960,  1966). 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  cohabitory  period,  the  couple 
established  residence  in  the  man's  father's  household. 

Among  many  Tswana  groups  this  action  should  have 
simultaneously  been  accompanied  by  the  transfer  of 
bridewealth  (bogadi)  . In  contrast,  among  the  Kgatla 
bogadi  could  be  given  at  any  time  thereafter  (Schapera 
1960  : 137  ) . 

The  transferral  of  bogadi  is  the  final  act  in  the 
marriage  process.  It  serves  to  establish  the  agnatic 
identity  of  any  children  produced  by  the  union.  Until 
bogadi  is  given,  the  children  technically  belong  to  the 
wife's  family.  As  Comaroff  and  Roberts  (1981:136)  note, 
many  men  may  wait  until  their  own  daughters  begin  to  marry 
before  transferring  bogadi , thus  establishing  their  rights 
to  the  bridewealth  of  their  offspring  while  delaying  the 
depletion  of  their  stock  until  a return  is  seemingly 
guaranteed  (see  also  Schapera  1966:80). 

Traditionally,  the  husband  was  the  head  of  the  family. 
His  decisions  were  binding  on  both  wife  and  children.  As 
women  were  considered  to  be  jurally  immature  throughout 
their  lives,  it  was  the  man's  responsibility  to  protect  them 
and  provide  for  them  through  the  mamagement  of  his  herds. 
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The  wife's  primary  responsibilities  were  household  and 
agricultural  management,  and  the  nurturance  of  children. 

(For  more  on  gender  role  distinctions,  see  below). 

Today,  a person  in  Mochudi  chooses  his  or  her  own 
spouse.  Negotiations  continue  as  before  between  the  two 
families,  and  bogadi  is  still  required  for  the  establishment 
of  paternal  status.  However,  go  ralala  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
practiced;  and  while  some  couples  continue  to  reside  in  the 
husband's  father's  compound  after  marriage,  it  is  much  more 
common  for  them  to  establish  neolocal  residence.  These 
trends  reflect  the  decreasing  importance  of  the  extended, 
family  in  Kgatla  life  as  a result  of  education,  money 
economy  and  labor  migration  (Thema  1972;  Brown  1980a;  Izzard 
1982)  . 

Sex  and  Age  distinctions 

As  perpetual  minors  under  the  law,  women  were 
traditionally  considered  to  be  socially  inferior  to  men 
(Schapera  1960:28;  Comaroff  1985:48-49).  At  marriage  they 
passed  from  a state  of  dependence  upon  the  will  of  their 
father  to  that  of  dependence  upon  the  will  of  their 
husbands.  They  played  no  direct  role  in  government.  They 
were  barred  from  participation  in  kgotla , even  barred  from 
entering  it  when  it  was  in  session.  Due  to  the  belief  that 
their  menses  was  an  act  of  pollution,  they  were  not  allowed 
to  come  into  contact  with  cattle  and  were  barred  from  the 
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kraal.  Even  their  ritual  involvement  was  extremely  limited 
(Schapera  1966).  In  short, 

control  over  the  means  of  production  and 
rep roduc ti on--l and , labor,  cattle,  and 
reproductive  rights--was  vested  in  men  . . . Even 

in  the  realm  of  the  dead,  kin  ties  through  women 
were  eclipsed,  the  ancestors  all  speaking  in  a 
collective  agnatic  voice  . . . [A]s  a category, 

they  were  patently  marginal  . . . (Comaroff 

1985:71) 

While  women  were  marginal  to  the  overall  political 
economy  of  the  chiefdom,  they  were  just  as  certainly  central 
to  the  household  economy.  They  produced  the  bulk  of  the 
diet,  consumption  of  livestock  being  limited  for  the  most 
part  to  those  which  died  naturally  or  were  sacrificed.  Not 
only  were  women  expected  to  feed  the  family  through  their 
labor  in  the  fields,  but  they  were  also  expected  to  provide 
the  moral  support  for  both  husband  and  children.  The  Tswana 
proverb  says  it  well:  "The  woman,  like  the  earth  bee, 
provides  even  in  winter." 

It  was  women's  work  which  allowed  men  to  engage  in 
their  pursuit  of  wealth  and  political  influence  through  the 
accumulation  of  cattle.  Animal  husbandry  was  the  male's 
primary  activity.  As  the  women's  roles  found  primary 
expression  within  the  domestic  sphere,  the  men's  roles  found 
expression  in  the  ex t r a~dome s t i c . They  were  responsible  for 
the  protection  of  the  community,  both  from  outside  attack 
and  from  internal  dispute. 
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Today,  as  is  shown  implicitly  in  chapter  III,  the  roles 
of  men  and  women  are  no  longer  so  sharply  separated.  Women 
now  not  only  attend  kg o 1 1 a meetings,  but  are  expected  to 
contribute  to  them.  Women  and  men  both  work  in  the  cash 
economy.  While  some  of  the  jobs  are  gender  segregated 
(e.g.,  mining  being  the  province  of  males;  domestic  service 
being  the  province  of  females),  other  jobs  offer  men  and 
women  the  opportunity  to  do  the  same  work  as  police, 
teachers,  nurses,  lawyers,  small  business  en t r e p e neu r s , and 
clerks,  to  name  only  a few.  Women  are  still  considered  to 
be  socially  inferior,  but  the  difference  is  not  so  great  as 
it  was  traditionally.  (See  chapter  III  for  a more  detailed 
discussion  of  women's  roles.) 

Age  stratification  figured  prominently  in  traditional 
Tswana  social  organization.  According  to  Schapera  (1960; 
1962;  1966)  and  Alverson  (1978),  Tswana  elders  expected  and 

received  respect  from  their  juniors.  This  was  true  not  only 
within  the  family,  where  one  received  the  obedience  of 
junior  siblings,  but  "extended  beyond  the  family  and  kin  to 
the  [chiefdom]  as  a whole"  (Schapera  1966:29).  Sons  who 
ignored  the  authority  of  their  fathers  could  be  brought 
before  the  kgo  1 1 a and  punished  for  their  disrespect 
(Comaroff  and  Roberts  1981). 

The  emphasis  on  age  distinction  was  expressed 

structurally  in  the  formation  of  age  regiments.  At  various 
9 

intervals  the  chief  would  call  for  the  initiation  of 

all  adolescent  males  and  females.  Initiation  traditionally 
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indicated  formal  passage  from  childhood  to  a d»u  1 1 h o o d • 

The  creation  of  age  regiments  through  a formal  rite  of 
passage  to  adulthood  served  to  educate  the  youths,  and 
emphasized  their  subordination  to  elders,  who  possessed  the 
ritual  knowledge.  Indeed,  the  control  of  knowledge  by  the 
elders  was  guarded  and  allowed  them  a power  base  (see 
Religion  and  Magic,  below). 

The  various  age  regiments  so  created — both  male  and 
female — were  each  under  the  leadership  of  one  of  the  chief's 
family  members.  They  served  as  a work  force,  performing 
tasks  for  the  chiefdom  as  a whole  on  the  authority  of  the 
chief.  And,  just  as  the  members  of  agnatic  segments  are 
ranked  in  seniority,  so  each  regiment  owed  respect  and 
obedience  to  those  senior,  receiving  the  respect  and 
compliance  of  those  junior  to  it.  The  result  was  a society 
in  which  the  authority  and  knowledge  rested  in  the.,  hands  of 
a gerontocracy  (Comaroff  1985:75). 

Religion  and  Magic 

Based  on  ancestor  veneration,  traditional  Tswana 
religion  supported  the  authority  of  the  elders  (Setiloane 
1976).  In  Tswana  cosmology,  the  universe  was  envisioned  as 
being  "animated  by  a series  of  beings  which  acted  on  and 
were  acted  upon  by  both  material  elements  and  living 
persons"  (Comaroff  1985:82).  As  the  focus  of  that  order, 
the  ancestors  intervened  regularly  in  the  affairs  of  their 
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living  descendants,  rewarding  normative  behavior  and 
"punishing  offenses  against  the  established  order  (Schapera 
1966:59-60).  In  fact,  the  spiritual  power  to  punish 
disobedient  juniors  began  to  accumulate  in  the  living  as 
they  grew  older  and  approached  death  (Schapera  1966:181). 
This  power  to  curse  provided  the  gerontocracy  with  great 
leverage  in  conflict  with  those  younger. 

Alverson  has  written  that  the  Tswana  saw  no  real  social 
distinction  between  the  living  and  the  dead: 

The  distinction  between  the  known  and  the  unknown 
or  the  sacred  and  the  profane  . . . has  no  analogy 

in  Tswana  society.  The  world  is  the  world;  life 
is  life;  and  people  living  or  dead  are  people 
somewhere  carrying  out  their  human  work. 

(1978:14-15) 

In  this  sense,  the  'afterlife'  was  an  extention  of  life,  and 
reproduced  structurally  the  society  of  the  living.  As  the 
chief  ruled  the  living  by  virtue  of  genealogocal  seniority, 
so  the  chief's  ancestors  ruled  in  the  afterlife.  And,  as  a 
household  head  might  sacrifice  to  his  agnatic  ancestors  in 
order  to  receive  their  blessings  on  behalf  of  his  family,  so 
the  chief  would  sacrifice  to  his  ancestors  to  ensure 
prosperity  for  the  chiefdom  as  a whole.  So,  not  only  did 
the  ancestral  veneration  support  the  position  of  the 
elderly,  it  also  "naturalized  the  ideological  bases  of 
agnatic  descent  and  royal  control"  (Comaroff  1985:83). 

By  the  time  that  Schapera  was  in  Mochudi  in  the  1930s, 
Christianity  was  the  official  religion  of  the  Kgatla. 
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Missionaries  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  began  working 
among  the  Kgatla  (in  1864)  before  they  arrived  at  Mochudi, 
and  built  a church  there  shortly  after  the  Kgatla  took  up 
residence  (Schapera  1966:21).  As  Schapera  (1962:58)  notes, 
the  mission  influence  extended  well  beyond  the  realm  of 
religion  (see  below).  Yet,  the  result  within  the  realm  of 
religion  itself  has  been  significant. 

Early  chiefs  who  were  converts  (e.g.,  Lentswe  and  the 
regent  Isang)  discouraged  the  rituals  associated  with 
traditional  religion.  They  sought  the  abolition  of 
bogadi , traditional  marriage  patterns,  and  initiation 
ceremonies.  While  ultimately  these  were  restored  among  the 
Kgatla,  the  period  of  change  had  its  impact  on  Tswana 
religiosity: 

The  old  religious  beliefs  and  practices  are 
nowadays  seldom  encountered.  Most  of  the  people 
who  do  not  profess  Christianity  seepi  to  lack  any 
formal  system  of  worship.  Such  vague  beliefs  as 
they  hold  are  largely  derived  from  echoes  of 
missionary  teaching  blended  confusedly  with  the 
traditions  of  ancestor  worship  . . . (Schapera 

1962:61). 

Today  one  finds  several  syncretic  churches  in  Mochudi,  / 
including  the  Zion  Christian  Church , co-existing  with  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Catholic 
church  and  others. 

While  the  impact  of  the  Christian  church  has  brought 
about  the  relative  demise  of  the  traditional  religious 
system,  magic  remains  an  important,  viable  element  of  Tswana 
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cosmology.  "Tswana  magic  consists  e s s en t i al ly  o f the  use  of 
'medicines'  for  the  attainment  of  certain  specific  ends 
which  cannot  be  achieved  by  empirical  methods  alone" 
(Schapera  1962:61).  'Medicines'  consist  basically  of 
substances  of  vegetable  origin,  and  are  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  illness,  protection  of  property,  and  the 
ensuring  of  success  in  production  and  reproduction.  Tswana 
magical  specialists  ( dingaka ) are  of  two  varieties: 
diviners  and  herbalists.  Both  function  primarily  in  the 
treatment  of  illness,  the  former  diagnosing  by  revelation  of 
divining  bones  and  the  latter  by  physical  examination. 

Magic  can  also  be  used  to  harm  people  through  the  act 
of  sorcery.  This  is  usually  accomplished  through  the  use  of 
medicines  purchased  from  dingaka.  Tswana  magic  in  this 
regard  is  of  both  the  sympathetic  and  contagious  varieties 
(Schapera  1962:65-66).  Its  continued  viability  as  a belief 
system  is  seen  in  the  responses  of  women  in  this  research 
(see  chapter  IV). 

Prominent  Aspects  of  Change  in  Tswana  Sociocultural 
Organ! zation 

One  of  the  most  influential  results  of  missionary 
activity  among  the  Tswana  is  their  introduction  of  formal 
education.  Today,  fewer  and  fewer  adolescents  are  found  in 
traditional  activities  as  more  of  them  spend  their  time 
going  to  school.  The  education  has  led  to  an  increasing 
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alignment  with  Western  ideology  and  values,  and  manifests 
itself  in  several  prominent  changes  in  gender  role  behavior 
in  particular  (see  chapter  III). 

a 

Education  has  also  resulted  in  a shift  in  the  authority 
structures  of  Tswana  society.  As  more  young  people  have 
gained  the  ability  to  support  themselves  without  the 
resources  of  their  parents,  the  gerontocracy  has  lost  its 
control  of  resources.  WithouC  the  traditional  sanctions 
afforded  them  by  the  traditional  religion,  even  their 
control  of  ritual  knowled.ge  has  lost  its  significance  (Thema 
1972). 

Nearly  a century  of  labor  migration  to  the  mines  of 
South  Africa  has  resulted  in  a number  of  important  changes. 
Young  people  sometimes  leave  and  do  not  return  to  the 
village,  abandoning  social  responsibilities  there  for  the 
relative  freedom  found  elsewhere  (Schapera  1966;  Alverson 
1978).  The  absence  of  males  has  also  changed  the  pattern  of 
marriage,  not  only  in  terms  of  the  elimination  of  go  ralala, 
but  also  in  terms  of  its  effects  on  women’s  roles  (see 
chapter  III). 

All  of  this  together  has  resulted  in  the  declining 
importance  of  the  extended  family  in  the  Tswana  life  in 
general.  Newly  married  couples  commonly  live  neolocally 
after  choosing  their  own  spouses;  extra  hands  for  work  in 
the  fields  are  often  now  obtained  by  hiring  laborers.  The 
simple  mobility  that  results  from  an  educated  person 
accepting  a job  suited  to  his  or  her  training  in  urban  areas 
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makes  the  care  of  the  elderly  a major  question  for  the 

future,  as  the  family  group  gives  way  to  the  nuclear  family. 

Politically,  the  adoption  of  a national  government  and 

a system  of  civil  courts  has  resulted  in  the  limitation  of 

the  powers  of  the  chief.  While  breach  of  traditional  law 

with  regard  to  property  settlements  and  domestic  disputes 

remain  the  province  of  traditional  courts,  many  criminal 

offenses  are  tried  in  the  district  courts.  Land  is  now 

controlled  by  a District  Land  Board.  Ultimately,  the  Tswana 

chiefs  are  bound  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the 
, 11 

gove  rnment . 


The  Town  of  Mochudi 


Mochudi  itself  has  also  undergone  significant  change. 

It  now  houses  government  offices  as  the  center  of  Kgatleng 
district.  It  has  a hospital  which  is  used  not  only  by  its 
inhabitants  but  by  others  from  all  over  Kgatleng  district. 
The  village  now  has  many  shops  and  businesses,  ranging  from 
the  drug  store  to  the  small  general  dealer,  from  the  brick 
maker  to  the  mechanic.  Roads  are  now  paved  in  the  center  of 
Mochudi  and  automobiles  are  commonplace. 

The  center  of  Mochudi  rests  against  two  geographical 
features  providing  natural  protection — a group  of  hills 
(rock  outcroppings)  and  the  Notwane  River.  As  the  need  for 
defense  has  lapsed  since  the  protectorate  period,  Mochudi 
has  now  extended  well  out  from  its  central  area.  Today,  it 
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sprawls  aast  across  the  Notwane  as  well  as  westward  towards 
the  railway.  Because  of  this  expansion  and  the 
individuation  of  households  the  ward  rankings  are  becoming 
less  significant. 

The  railway  runs  north/south,  approximately  five  miles 
from  Mochudi's  center,  linking  it  to  the  markets  at  Lobatsi 
and  Gaborone  (in  the  south)  and  Francistown  (to  the  north). 

A paved  road  serves  the  community  west  to  Pilane,  where  it 
intersects  another  paved  road  which  runs  south  through 
Gaborone  and  north  through  Francistown.  In  short,  Mochudi 
is  well  connected  to  the  urban  areas. 

Along  with  the  government  offices  and  the  various 
se rvi ce -o r i en t e d businesses,  Mochudi  has  six  primary 
schools,  four  secondary  schools,  and  a hospital  serving 
Kgatleng  district.  The  1981  census  of  Botswana  shows 
Kgatleng  district  to  have  a population  of  44,461.  Mochudi 
alone  accounts  for  nearly  half  of  the  total  with  a 
population  of  18,386. 

My  wife  and  I established  residence  in  the  royal  ward 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  chief's  kgotla.  Its 
headman — Mokgatle  Lentswe — is  the  head  of  the  household  in 
which  we  lived,  and  is  one  of  the  chief's  uncles.  He  is 
also  the  son  of  the  late  Isang  Pilane,  who  was  regent  for 
the  current  chief's  father. 

Mokgatle  Lentswe's  compound  was  an  ideal  base  for  the 
research.  We  were  able  to  observe  a good  deal  of  village 
life,  both  in  the  local  segment  around  us  and  along  the  road 
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funning  to  the  chief's  kgotla.  We  were  also  in  a position 

to  observe  both  ward  kgotla  meetings  and  the  assemblies  in 

the  chief's  kgotla.  But  the  research  took  us  out,  as  well, 

to  all  points  on  the  periphery  of  Mochudi. 

It  has  been  fifty  years  since  an  anthropologist  set  out 

to  describe  the  Kgatla  way  of  life.  Obviously  much  has 

changed  since  then.  This  dissertation  cannot  examine  all  of 

the  changes  which  have  occurred,  but  in  its  examination  of 

women's  status  and  role  in  the  Tswana  life-cycle,  it  can 

1 2 

perhaps  offer  a beginning. 


NOTES 


1. )  The  following  section  draws  heavily  on  the 
definitive  history  of  the  Bakgatla  Bagakgafela  by  Schapera 
( 1980  ) . 

2. )  Dif ecane  (Sotho)  or  Mf ecane  (Zulu)  refers  to  the 
periocf  of  the  Zulu  state's  expansion  under  Chaka  and  the 
subsequent  displacement  of  the  several  Bantu-speaking 
peoples  by  both  the  Zulu  and  by  the  Matabele. 


3.)  Kuruman  was  the  most  successful  mission  for  the 
London  Missionary  Society's  work  in  southern  Africa. 


4. )  The  high  commission  territories  were  Basutoland 
(Lesotho),  Bechuanaland  (Botswana)  and  Swaziland. 

5. )  African  representatives  were  elected  by  a British 
appointed  African  Council. 


6.)  For  this  reason,  the  works  of  Solway  and  of  Kuper 
on  Kgalagadi  are  not  reported.  The  Kgalagadi  are  the  most 
socioculturally  and  linguistically  distinct  of  the  Tswana 
groups . 
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7.)  There  is  no  law  prohibiting  polygyny  in  Botswana 
today,  and  it  does  occur  occasionally. 


8.)  While  the  gift  varies  from  group  to  group,  among 
the  Kgatla  it  was  an  ox  or  a goat  (Schapera  1960:35). 


9.)  The  length  between  initiations  varied  as  the 
chief's  family  members  achieved  adolescence  and  could  thus 
assume  the  leadership  of  the  regiment  following  initiation. 


10.)  While  the  initiation  into  age  regiments  continues 
today,  it  now  occurs  regularly  every  two  years.  More 
importantly,  as  it  is  voluntary  and  not  mandatory,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  achievement  of  adult  status.  See  chapter  III. 


11.)  The  chiefs  have  direct  input  to  the  governmental 
process  by  virtue  of  membership  in  the  House  of  Chiefs.  For 
a discussion  of  the  Tswana  parliamentary  democracy,  see 
British  Information  Services  1966:7-16. 


12.)  For  a discussion  of  climacteric  and  the  theoretical 
orientation  in  this  research,  the  reader  is  directed  to 
Chapter  V . 
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Source:  U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency 


CHAPTER  II 
METHODOLOGY 

Research  Design 

The  data  on  which  this  dissertation  is  based  were 
collected  as  one  portion  of  a multi-site  research  project 
entitled  "The  Climacteric  in  Cross-Cultural 
Perspective."^  Accordingly,  it  was  designed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  achieve  several  aims.  First  among  these  was  the 
removal  of  a lacuna  in  the  literature — that  is,  the 
documentation  of  (1)  the  experience  of  female  middle-age, 
and  (2)  the  social  correlates  of  the  transition  from  a 
reproductive  to  a p os t r e p r oduc t i ve  status  among  women  in 
southern  Africa.  Towards  this  end,  five  research  sites  were 
selected  for  simultaneous  study.  The  project  sought  to 
insure  ethnographic  completeness  within  each  site  while 
structuring  the  documentation  in  such  a way  as  to  facilitate 
cross-site  comparisons.  This  comparative  framework  was 
deemed  necessary  for  achieving  a further  goal;  namely,  to 
validly  and  reliably  test  hypotheses  relating  the 
climacteric  syndrome  with  sociocultural  factors. 

The  research  strategy  of  the  project  was  based  on  an 
ethnographic  approach.  That  is,  the  primary  methods  of  data 
gathering  were  formal  interview,  observation,  informal 
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discussion  and  case  histories  conducted  over  the  course  of 
July  1984  - May  1985.  Thus,  this  research  has  primarily  a 
qualitative  basis.  However,  it  incorporates  quantitative 
analyses  for  two  purposes:  (1)  the  confirmation  and 

support  of  arguments  based  on  case  study  understanding  and 
(2)  the  explication  and  testing  of  hypotheses  through  the 
use  of  various  scales  and  indices. 

Scales  and  indices  were  validated  both  externally  and 
internally.  Ethnographic  experience  indicated  that  some  of 
the  questions  in  indices  were  not  relevant  to  the 
climacteric  in  Mochudi.  Basically,  this  is  the  result  of 
initially  building  measures  which  would  cover  issues  that 
the  relevant  literature  for  all  5 sites  deemed 
hypothetically  determinant.  Predictably,  questions  which 
were  constructed  on  the  basis  of  relevance  specific  to  one 
site  other  than  Mochudi  displayed  little  or  no  variation 
Mochudi.  Appropriately,  after  initial  analysis  they  were 
discarded  from  indices  as  items  which  would  not  contribute 
to  the  discriminatory  power  of  the  index  or  scale. 

Similarly,  any  other  questions  which  showed  almost 

total  consistency  in  response  pattern  were  deleted  from  the 
2 

instrument.  Bivariate  correlations  were  run  between 
all  remaining  items,  and  any  question  which  consistently 
displayed  a correlation  less  than  .3  was  removed.  Finally, 
item  to  total  correlations  for  the  remainder  of  questions 
were  examined,  and  any  correlations  weaker  than  .3  were 
determined  to  be  unacceptable  and  the  item  was  removed. 
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The  resultihg  instruments  can  thus  be  claimed  to  be 
internally  valid  in  that  their  item-item  and  item-total 
correlations  were  strong  and  statistically  signficant.  More 
importantly,  each  one  is  considered  externally  valid  in  that 
they  deal  with  conceptual  dimensions  which  reflect  those 
emerging  from  ethnographic  discoveries.  This  last  point 
deserves  elaboration. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  criticism  of  anthropology  is 
that  its  methodology  is  not  strict  enough,  reflecting  a 
data-collection  ethos  which  is  largely  unconcerned  with 
replicability  and  rigorous  hypothesis  testing. 

Anthropologists  have  responded  to  this  charge  variously,  and 
the  substance  of  these  responses  has  been  laudable. 

It  is  said  that  anthropology  is  a discipline  with  a 
primary  concern  for  "verstehen,"  rather  than  prediction. 
Anthropologists  say  that  it  is  far  better  to  know  that  they 
are  measuring  what  they  purport  to  be  measuring  (i.e.,  that 
their  work  is  valid ) than  to  focus  on  consistency  of 
measurement  ( reliability) . Anthropologists  say  that  a 
methodology  which  is  strictly  quantitative  can  only 
fabricate  some  semblance  of  validity,  and  as  evidence  some 
point  accusatively  at  sociology  and  the  irresponsible  use  of 
such  ideas  as  "construct  validity"  and  "criterion  validity." 
Validity,  it  is  argued,  cannot  be  ascribed  in  such  a post 
hoc  manner;  rather,  it  can  only  be  achieved  through  the 
interpersonal  and  interactive  design  characteristic  of  the 
case  study.  In  all  of  this  anthropologists  are  correct. 
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Yet,  while  the  substance  of  these  responses  is 
praiseworthy,  the  motivation  is  often  dubious.  Far  too 
often  the  conviction  of  insuring  validity  is  used  as  a 
smoke-screen  which  allows  one  to  ignore  reliability.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  one  need  not  give  up  "verstehen" 
in  order  to  pursue  prediction;  one  need  not  avoid 
quantification  to  protect  participant-observation.  Indeed, 
concerns  surrounding  reliability  can  only  be  properly 
addressed  within  the  relative  certainty  of  validity  that 
anthropology's  traditional  research  designs  allow. 

Research  strategies  which  attempt  to  produce  both  valid 
and  reliable  results  in  sociocultural  studies  are 
achievable.  That  most  anthropologists  have  largely  avoided 
them  is  patent.  One  goal  of  this  research  was  to  design 
such  a study.  Secondary  design  elements  aimed  at  reliable 
measurement  of  social  facts  not  only  provide  grounds  for 
replicability  and  more  rigorous  hypothesis  testing,  but  also 
contribute  strongly  to  validity  in  cross-cultural 
comparison . 

Accordingly,  it  seemed  clear  that  the  major  challenge 
was  arriving  at  a design  which  would  allow  for  flexibility 
in  pursuing  lines  of  enquiry  differentially  relevant  to 
specific  sites,  while  simultaneously  imposing  a structure  of 
enquiry  rigid  enough  to  lead  to  comparison  and  meaningful 
generalization.  In  this  context,  'meaningful'  is  synonymous 
with  valid  and  reliable'.  While  there  is  certainly  more 
than  one  way  to  address  this  problem,  the  solution 


was 
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sought  in  the  construction  of  a case  study  design  within 
which  one'  could  secondarily  determine  the  validity  of 
previously  established  and  reliable  instruments  for 
hypothesis  testing. 

The  case  study  is  the  essential  route  to  validity  in 
social  research.  That  is,  one  discovers  what  a social  fact 
is  by  pursuing  freely  its  expression  in  particular  contexts 
at  particular  times  (Abel  1976).  A sustained  case  study 
results  in  a collection  of  such  contextual  expressions.  The 
underlying  relationship  of  each  one  to  the  others  provides 
the  link  to  understanding  the  fact  as  a whole.  In  this  way 
one  knows  that  one  i^  measuring  a reality,  how  that  reality 
is  expressed  (i.e.,  its  dimensions),  and  finally  what  that 
reality  is.  The  case  study  yields  "verstehen." 

A particularly  good  example  of  the  necessity  of 
sustained  case  study  for  the  establishment  of  validity  comes 
directly  from  this  research.  If  one  were  interested  in  the 
definition  of  womanhood  in  the  Tswana  life-cycle,  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  simply  ask  people  — in  a questionnaire 
format — "when  does  a child  become  a woman?"  As  the  data  in 
chapter  III  indicate,  this  would  be  a highly  reliable 
measure  in  that  the  response  consistency  to  this  question  is 
shown  to  be  nearly  perfect.  Almost  without  an  exception, 
the  answer  to  this  question  is  "at  first  menstruation." 

But,  as  further  ethnographic  data  (collected  in  particular 
contexts)  subsequently  presented  in  the  chapter  clearly 
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demonstrate,  it  is  a reliably  Invalid  response  (see 

pp. 86-108). 

Yet  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  the  case  study 
design,  in  and  of  itself,  is  incapable  of  producing  reliable 
results  (Campbell  and  Stanley  1966).  To  see  this,  one  need 
only  be  reminded  of  those  instances  where  two 
anthropologists  (e.g.,  Lewis  and  Redfield)  have  found  two 
different  cultural  "realities"  in  the  same  group  of  people 
in  the  same  site. 

It  is  not  that  either  study  invalidates  the  other.  A 
valid  reality  need  not  be  the  single  reality  (Pelto  and 
Pelto  1979).  Thus,  it  is  accepted  that  both  Lewis  and 
Redfield  present  valid  results.  But,  in  the  case  study  the 
researcher — a unique  human  being--very  much  i^  the  research 
instrument.  By  itself,  the  case  study  design  precludes 
replicability  and  reliability  on  this  basis.  Unless 
researchers  ask  the  same  questions  (or,  use  the  same 
instruments)  in  a consistent  manner,  in  the  same  format,  and 
within  the  same  context,  reliability  is  simply  not  possible. 

If  one  is  concerned  with  both  validity  and  reliability, 
not  only  must  the  case  study  be  given  its  traditional 
flexion,  it  must  also  be  augmented  by  secondary  design 
elements  which  rigidly  direct  the  researcher  toward  areas 
where  theory  suggests  generalized  experience  is  to  some 
extent  determined.  To  provide  for  this,  quantitative 
instruments  are  essential. 
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In  the-  design,  we  made  use  of  several  Likert  scales. 

Many  social  facts  are  multi-dimensional,  have  more  than  one 
particular  expression  in  particular  context  (Blalock  1979). 
Theory  directs  the  construction  of  scales  by  suggesting 
which  of  the  limitless  possible  dimensions  are  determinants. 
For  example,  a minimal  measure  of  status  in  the  U.S.  would 
consider  income  level,  occupation  and  education. 

Where  a theory  purports  to  be  universally  applicable, 
but  the  scales  derived  therefrom  have  been  tested  in  only 
one  cultural  setting,  the  case  study  is  crucial  for 
validating  its  generalizabi li ty . Towards  this  end,  case 
studies  which  incorporate  such  scales  must  be  directed  at 
examining  each  of  the  dimensions  which  make  up  the  scale. 

If  one  finds  a particular  dimension  to  be  irrelevant  to  the 
social  fact  under  study,  then  one  has  found  a dimension 
which  is  culturally  specific.  While  the  case  study  is  not 
the  only  way  to  arrive  at  such  a conclusion,  the  following 
demonstrates  why  it  is  the  most  powerful  one. 

As  an  overtly  simple  hypothetical  example,  suppose 
there  was  an  hypothesis  which  stated  that  the  universal 
determinants  of  status  were  income  and  age.  If  an 
anthropologist  was  studying  a group's  status  system  he  or 
she  might  approach  the  test  of  this  hypothesis  in  two  ways. 
Such  a person  could  either  (1)  use  hypothetical, 
quantitative  i nd i c a t o r s -- t ha t is,  measure  age  and 
income --p redi c t status  on  that  basis,  and  ask  people  if 
their  prediction  was  correct,  or  the  person  could  (2)  first 
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collect  data  via  observation  and  inte rvi ew  .and  discover  what 
the  status  determinants  were.  In  the  first  approach,  the 
researcher  takes  the  risk  that  income  and  class  might  be 
incidentally  related  to  other  determinants--hypothetically , 
sex  and  height.  If  this  were  the  case  (if  the  incidental 
correlation  occurred)  then  a measure  which  reliably  gauged 
status  would  be  assumed  — incorrectly — to  validly  measure 
status  determination  . That  is,  while  *i  t would  tell  us 
incidentally  who  had  high  status,  the  explanation  as  to  why 
would  be  spurious,  and  the  actual  theoretical  significance 
would  be  the  reverse  of  that  assumed.  With  the  case  study 
approach  validity  is  not  assumed,  but  established.  It 
avoids  the  problems  noted  and  achieves  an  explanation  of  the 
incidental  relation  of  income  and  age  to  sex  and  height. 

But  again,  what  the  case  study  will  not  do  is  allow  for 
reliability  of  measurement  or  replicability  of  results.  So, 
based  on  a careful  literature  review,  structured  interviews 
were  built.  These  included  a number  of  indices  and  scales 
which  would  quantitatively  measure  dimensions  of  the 
variables  which  theory  had  suggested  to  be  crucial.  Using 
the  ethnographic  literature  on  women's  roles  in  the  various 
research  sites,  we  constructed  L i ke r t - f o rma t indices  aimed 
at  measuring  orientation  toward  and  compliance  with 
'traditional'  female  roles.  We  were  also  graciously  given 
access  to  the  materials  which  Patricia  Kaufert  and  her 
colleagues  constructed  for  the  Manitoba  project.  This  gave 
to  the  research  the  advantages  of  (1)  using  tested 


instruments  and  (2)  greater  comparative  focus  for  future 
analysis.  Committing  oneself  to  a body  of  particular  data, 
using  established  instruments  such  as  Neugarten  and  Kraines' 
Index  of  Attitudes  Toward  the  Menopause  (Neugarten  and 
Kraines  1966),  insured  replicability.  Many  of  the  measures 
had  been  shown  to  be  reliable  over  multiple  research 
efforts;  by  repeating  certain  questions  in  the  negative  form 
we  were  able  to  further  insure  their  reliability  by  internal 
analy si s . 

This  interplay  between  flexible  'case  study'  design 
elements  and  more  rigid  quantitative  instruments  works.  It 
does  give  one  data  that  is  both  valid  and  reliable.  It  also 
has  its  costs. 

First,  this  type  of  design  means  that  one  simply  cannot 
find  enough  time  to  follow-up  on  every  conceptual  lead  that 
presents  in  the  field.  The  time  demands  of  collecting 
highly  structured  data  are  great;  one  is  forced  (for  the 
most  part)  to  ignore  certain  areas.  In  this  case,  one  area 
of  tremendous  personal  interest--that  of  traditional 
healers'  interventions  to  'symptoms'  associated  with  the 
menopause — had  to  be  ignored  for  the  sake  of  achieving 
completeness  in  those  areas  which  the  literature  had 
previously  indicated  to  be  significant.  But  then,  no 
anthropologist  does  any  fieldwork  in  a limited  amount  of 
time  and  leaves  with  a feeling  of  total  understanding. 

Furthermore,  any  thinking  researcher  finds  areas  of 
interest  on  which  they  cannot  focus  at  the  time.  It  has 
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been  said  that  one  characteristic  of  good  research  is  that 
it  produces  as  many  new  questions  as  it  does  answers.  So, 
perhaps  this  is  more  of  a frustration  than  a disadvantage. 

Second,  six  months  into  the  work  it  became  clear  that 
certain  ideas  — in  particular  those  associated  with  the  empty 
nest  hypothesis  (see  p.l95) — were  going  to  have  little  if 
any  explanatory  power  in  the  context  of  the  Kgatla 
experience.  Like  many  traditional  peoples,  the  Kgatla 
simply  have  no  empty  nest.  By  the  time  th*e  youngest 
children  move  out--I_F  they  move  ou  t --g  rand  chi  Id  re  n 
commonly  move  in  (see  p.lll).  It  is  tremendously  tedious 
and  frustrating  to  pursue  a line  of  enquiry  that  one  knows 
to  be  irrelevant  to  an  understanding  of  the  climacteric 
among  the  Kgatla  of  Botswana.  Yet,  without  the  committment 
to  continue  in  these  lines,  the  result  would  be  the 
abandonment  of  (1)  data  of  comparative  value  for  all  of  the 
members  of  our  team,  (2)  the  loss  of  replicable  data  in 
those  areas,  and  (3)  without  that,  researchers  sadly 
embedded  in  what  C.  Wright  Mills  called  the  methodological 
inhibition  which  ignores  all  results  "unless  it  has  been 
through  the  fine  little  mill  of  the  Statistical  Ritual" 
(Mills  1959:71-2)  would  likely  end  up  rejecting  the  results 
out  of  hand . 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  members  of  the  team 
met  every  few  months  during  the  field  research  phase  of  the 
project  to  discuss  areas  of  interest  or  concern,  and 
considerable  adjustment  was  made  in  the  field  this  way.  One 
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need  not  pursue  a line  of  enquiry  that  produces  NO  results. 
Adjustments  were  made  along  these  lines. 

Third,  it  becomes  an  incredibly  tedious  task — to 
researchers  in  particular,  but  to  the  subjects  as  well--to  , 
ar.range  for  a series  of  one  to  two  hour  interviews  with  60 
people  over  the  course  of  several  months.  After  asking  the 
same  questions  repeatedly,  one  is  tempted  to  rush  the 
remaining  subjects  in  their  responses  on  the  assumption  that 
the  answers  are  already  known.  In  other  words,  after 
completing  40  of  the  60  sessions  on  any  one  interview,  it 
takes  a good  deal  of  conscious  effort  not  to  'hurry  it  up' 
or  assume  that  one  is  recognizing  the  beginning  of  a common 
response  which  might  not  turn  out  to  be  'common'  at  all. 

Some  anthropologists  will  say  that  this  sort  of  work  simply 
"takes  the  fun  out  of  fieldwork."  But,  just  as  the  test  of 
the  treatment  is  in  its  curative  power,  so  the  test  of 
social  research  is  in  the  demonstration  and  acceptance  of 
its  explanatory  power. 

Climacteric  studies  is  currently  a multidisciplinary 
area  of  research.  One  of  the  expressed  goals  of  the 
International  Congress  on  the  Menopause  is  the  promotion  of 
an  interdisciplinary  focus.  If  anthropology  is  to  gain 
respect  in  this  specific  area  of  life-cycle  research,  then, 
as  Koeske  (1982)  suggests,  we  must  design  our  research  in 
such  a way  that  the  biomedical  community  cannot  interpret 
our  results  as  irrelevant.  In  short,  research  results  must 
be  replicable,  and  that  implies  cautiously  moving  beyond  a 
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strictly  ethnographic  methodology.  One  could  suggest  that 
this  is  true  for  all  interdisciplinary  endeavors  in  which 
anthropology  is  currently  i nvo 1 v ed --med i c a 1 research, 
farming  systems  analysis,  etc.. 

And,  along  with  the  disadvantages  mentioned  came  a 
special  advantage  beyond  replicability  and  reliability. 

That  is,  the  indices  commonly  contain  clusters  of  responses 
that  statistically  'hang  together'  in  ways  other  than  what 
theory  had  originally  suggestd  to  be  the  case  (see  chapters 
IV  and  V).  By  determining  WHY  a group  of  such  questions  do 
so,  one  arrives  at  a better  understanding  of  the  conceptual 
trappings  of  the  Kgatla. 

This  research  utilizes  these  developments  in  support  of 
arguments  based  on  case  study  discoveries.  While  a few  of 
the  structured  elements  led  into  areas  which  were  known  to 
be  of  minor  value  for  understanding  the  Kgatla  specifically, 
others  led  to  a depth  of  understanding  that  was  greater  than 
would  have  been  achieved  without  them. 

Finally,  as  each  of  the  researchers  in  the  team 
validates  index  items  and  other  measures  specifically  for 
each  site,  future  cross-cultural  comparisons  can  be  focussed 
on  those  elements  valid  in  all  sites.  This  neatly  refines 
theory  aimed  at  universal  generalization,  while  examination 
of  the  elements  relevant  only  to  particular  sites  directs 
one  towards  those  structures  which  uniquely  influence  human 
behavior  in  the  context  of  particular  cultural  patterns. 
Thus,  the  results  of  hypotheses  tested  and  supported  in  this 
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work  await  future  confirmation  beyond  that  offered  by  the 
literature  review  in  chapter  V. 

At  the  very  least  this  work  will  demonstrate  that  one 
need  not  be  daunted  by  the  traditional  division  between 
anthropological  and  sociological  methods,  between 
qualitative  and  quantitative  approaches  to  social  research. 


"Serious  differences  among  social  scientists 
occur  not  between  those  who  would  observe  without 
thinking  and  those  who  would  think  without 
observing;  the  differences  have  rather  to  do  with 
what  kinds  of  thinking,  what  kinds  of  observing 
and  what  kinds  of  links,  if  any,  there  are  between 
the  two"(Mills  1959:33). 


When  Mills  wrote  those  words  almost  30  years  ago,  he  pointed 
all  social  scientists  to  what  is  herein  considered  to  be  a 
"better"  road.  Any  methodological  enterprise  which  leads  to 
a firmer  understanding  of  human  behavior  is,  or  should  be, 
sought  by  all  conscientious  social  scientists.  The  link' 
between  validity  and  reliability  is  achievable,  and  with 
diligence  anthropology  need  not  sacrifice  one  for  the  other. 
As  Mills  further  notes,  to  do  so  is  to  be  blindly  mastered 
by  method: 


To  have  mastered  'method'  and  'theory'  is  to  have 
become  a self-conscious  thinker  . . . aware  of  the 

assumptions  and  implications  of  whatever  one  is 
about.  To  be  mastered  by  'method'  or  'theory'  is 
simply  to  be  kept  from  working,  from  trying,  that 
is,  to  find  out  about  something  that  is  going  on 
in  the  world.  Without  insight  into  the  way  the 
craft  (can  be)  carried  on,  the  results  of  study 
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are  infirm;  without  a determination  that  study 

shall  come  to  significant  results,  all  method  is 
■meaningless  p r e t e ns e . ( Mi  1 1 s 1959:12  1 ) 

This  dissertation  is  based  on  a belief  that  the  mo s t 
significant  results  are  both  valid  and  reliable.  It  will 
explore  the  experience  of  climacteric  and  the  meaning  of 
midlife  transitions  through  the  presentation  of  socially 
contextualized  facts,  much  of  which  can  be  responsibly  put 
through  Mills'  "fine  little  mill"  by  future  researchers. 

Yet  beyond  that,  the  design  provides  more  than  the 
promise  of  replicability.  It  allows  for  the  description  of 
middle  age  among  Kgatla  women;  it  presents  a scheme  for  the 
interpretation  of  their  experience;  it  allows  for  the 
testing  of  hypotheses  directed  at  the  explanation  of  the 
climacteric  syndrome;  and,  it  forms  the  basis  for  a future 
comparative  analysis  of  much  broader  theoretical  scope. 

Sample  Selection 

Monetary  constraints  imposed  several  1 i mi t a t i ons --a 1 1 
related--on  the  ability  to  draw  a sample  representative  of 
all  Tswana  women  in  Mochudi.  First,  having  insufficient 
funds  to  hire  a full-time  translator,  and  lacking  a budget 
which  would  allow  one  time  to  master  seTswana  completely,  it 
became  necessary  to  deal  primarily  with  English  speakers. 

This  had  the  effect  of  biasing  the  sample  toward  the  better 
educated  and  upper  income  categories.  That,  in  turn,  means 
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that  the  research  deals  with  women  who  are  more  assimilated 
into  Western  values  than  the  women  of  Mochudi , as  a whole, 
are  likely  to  be . 

Second,  it  was  not  possible  to  conduct  interviews  at 
"lands"  houses  beyond  the  immediate  periphery  of  Mochudi. 
Again,  this  biased  the  sample  selection  toward  women 
employed  in  Mochudi,  and  therefore  present  for  most  days  of 
the  week.  This  reinforced  the  already  present  bias  toward 
the  better  educated  (as  they  are  more  likely  to  be  employed) 
and  toward  the  relatively  "wealthier"  women  of  Mochudi. 

Recognizing  the  "natural"  biases  thus  established  by 
budgetary  concerns,  it  was  decided  that  the  best  strategy 
would  be  to  exploit  those  biases.  That  is,  in  order  to  be 
certain  that  the  results  would  be  meaningful  at  all,  only 
women  were  selected  who  were  known  to  be  better  educated 
and/or  wealthier.  Then,  in  order  to  have  an  indication  of 
the  degree  to  which  these  women  differed  from  their  more 
"traditional"  sisters,  10  percent  of  the  total  sample  was 
drawn  from  monolingual  seTswana  speakers.  A Tswana 
woman--Maria  Mannathoko — was  employed  for  the  translation  of 
questions  and  responses. 

The  result  was  a purposive  sample  of  60  women  in 
Mochudi — 30  who  were  p r e- me nop aus a 1 and  30  who  were 
post-menopausal,  with  3 of  the  30  in  each  group  representing 
the  women  in  Mochudi  who  are  polar  in  educational  and 
economic  characteristics  to  those  under  study.  Over  the 
course  of  the  year  only  three  of  the  women  (two  of  them 
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p r e -me nop aus al  and  one  post-menopausal)  dropped  out  of  the 
research.  None  of  those  who  quit  werefrom  the 
'traditional'  10  percent.  On  the  whole  then,  the  women  in 
the  sample  are  teachers,  nurses,  housewi f e / f arme rs  , and 
small-business  owners.  They  represent  the  aspirations  of 
the  young  women,  the  future  of  Botswana.  In  short,  they  are 
the  "new"  women  of  Mochudi. 

Sample  Description  - The  P re-menopausal  Group 

The  pre-menopausal  women  in  my  sample  range  in  age  from 
35  to  48.  The  inside  figure  in  this  range  was  purposely 
established  as  the  generally  accepted  age  at  which  the 
climacteric  def ini tionally  begins  (Greene  1984).  The 
average  pre-menopausal  woman  in  my  sample  was  37  years  of 
age,  the  median  age  being  the  same. 

The  majority  of  these  women  (79  percent)  were  born  in 
Botswana,  with  some  (18  percent)  from  the  R.S.A.  and  one  (3 
percent)  from  Zimbabwe.  Eighty-two  percent  were  raised  in  a 
rural  (village)  area;  11  percent  grew  up  in  a peri-urban 
(town)  setting;  7 percent  were  raised  in  urban  South  Africa. 

They  were  raised  in  households  of  varying  composition, 
as  shown  in  Table  1.  The  modal  household  structure  was  that 
of  the  nuclear  family.  However,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
women  were  raised  in  households  with  patrilineal  or  affinal 
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TABLE  1 : PRE-MENOPAUS AL  WOMEN'S  FAMILY 
STRUCTURE 

Nuclear 

Father,  mother,  children  and 
Father's  patrilineal  kin* 

Father,  mother,  children  and 
father's  affinal  relatives 

Mother's  mother  and/or  mother's 
father,  mother  and  children 


OF  ORIENTATION 


FREQUENCY 


10 


6 


6 


4 


Nuclear,  father  away  working 


2 
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relatives,  as  well.  A few  women  were  raised  in  the 
household  of  their  mother's  parents. 

Most  of  their  mothers  (57  percent)  were  traditional 
Tswana  women  in  terms  of  work,  being  farmers  and  household 
managers.  Of  those  whose  mothers  were  wage  laborers  (32 
percent),  most  were  also  farmers  and  household  managers. 

Sixty-four  percent  had  fathers  who  were  wage  laborers, 
most  of  whom  were  also  engaged  in  the  tradition  of 
independent  cattle  herding.  One  fourth  of  the  women's 
fathers  were  strictly  cattle  managers. 

All  but  one  of  the  women  in  the  p r e-me nopaus al  sample 
attended  school  for  3 to  16  years,  the  average  woman 
completing  form  3 or  a vocational  specialization  (nursing  or 
teacher  training)  over  a 9 year  education.  They  first 
attended  school  between  the  ages  of  6 and  12,  the  mean  (and 
median)  age  being  9.  While  only  one  of  them  holds  a 
university  degree,  they  represent,  for  the  most  part,  the 
educated  elite  of  Botswana. 

One  result  of  this  education  is  that  only  three  of  the 
p r e-me nop aus a 1 women  (11  percent)  were  monolingual  seTswana 
speakers,  with  57  percent  being  bilingual  English-seTswana . 
The  remaining  32  percent  speak  from  3 to  6 languages,  all  of 
the  other  languages  being  in  the  Bantu  family. 

Furthermore,  their  education  allowed  most  of  them  to 
leave  their  family  of  orientation  prior  to  their  marriage. 
Thus,  the  average  age  of  departure  from  their  natal 
households  is  19.6.  Four  of  them,  however,  have  remained  in 
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their  parents'  home,  and  another  2 (7  percent)  did  not  leave 
until  after  age  30. 

The  average  woman  was  25.5  years  of  age  at  her  first 
marriage,  with  the  sample's  range  being  from  age  17  to  age 
44.  The  average  woman's  husband  was  32.4  years  old  at  the 
time  of  marriage,  with  the  sample's  range  being  from  22 
years  of  age  to  65.  Only  one  of  the  women  in  my  sample  had 
been  married  twice.  Four  of  them  have  not  married  at  all. 

Of  those  who  married,  39  percent  were  pregnant  at  the 
time,  and  57  percent  already  had  at  least  one  child.  The 
average  age  for  first  pregnancy  among  all  the  p r e -me nopaus al 
women  was  21,  but  the  median  and  modal  ages  were  both  20. 
None  of  them  were  nulliparous,  and  only  2 experienced  a 
first  pregnancy  after  age  24. 

On  average  they  have  had  5 pregnancies  and  4 births, 
the  range  for  number  of  pregnancies  being  1 to  10;  and,  the 
range  for  number  of  -births  is  1 to  9.  Most  of  the  children 
(71  percent)  were  delivered  at  a hospital  by  a 
midwife/nurse.  The  average  woman  has  a youngest  child  of 
age  7.7  and  an  eldest  child  of  age  17.5,  although  the  modal 
categories  for  both  are  younger  (5  for  youngest;  12  and  15 
for  eldest).  The  average  woman  has  4 living  children. 
Twenty-two  of  them  (79  percent)  are  not  yet  grandmothers, 
while  the  remaining  six  (21  percent)  have  grandchildren.  Of 
those  who  are  grandmothers,  only  one  has  more  than  2 
grandchildren,  and  half  of  them  (3)  have  only  1. 
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After  marriage,  only  30  percent  lived  with  their 
parents  or  husband's  parents.  The  remainder  moved  into 
their  own  home  (61  percent)  or  lived  in  a hostel  as  a 
teacher  (9  percent). 

Their  current  household  composition  varies  a great  deal 
(see  Table  2).  Eleven  of  them  have  a modal  household  type 
consisting  of  a nuclear  family.  Significantly,  eight  of 
them  are  living  in  f emal e-he ad e d households,  and  another 
four  are  managing  household's  in  which  their  husbands'  are 
temporarily  absent.  All  of  them  have  children  currently 
living  in  their  households. 

Sample  Description  - The  Post-menopausal  Group 

The  post-menopausal  women  in  the  sample  range  in  age 
from, 48-66  . The  average  woman  is  57  years  old,  the  median 
age  being  equivalent.  One  criterion  for  inclusion  in  the 
research  was  that  none  be  surgically  menopausal. 

Like  their  younger  counterparts,  most  of  these  women 
were  born  in  Botswana  (59  percent),  but  a substantial 
minority  (41  percent)  were  born  in  the  R.S.A.  or  Lesotho. 
Eighty-three  percent  were  raised  in  a rural  area;  7 percent 
grew  up  in  a peri-urban  setting;  and  10  percent  were  raised 
in  urban  areas  of  South  Africa. 

The  households  in  which  the  post-menopausal  women  were 
raised  vary  along  the  same  lines  as  the  pre— menopausal 
sample  (see  Table  3).  Eight  of  them  were  raised  in  nuclear 


TABLE  2:  PRE-MENOPAUSAL  WOMEN'S 

COMPOSITION 


STRUCTURE 


Nuclear 

Mother  and  children  and 
mother's  mother  or  sister 

Nuclear,  husband  away  working 

Husband,  wife,  children  and 
husband's  patrilineal  kin 

Husband,  wife,  children  and 
husband's  affinal  relatives 


CURRENT  HOUSEHOLD 


FREQUENCY 


1 1 


5 


4 


4 


Mother  and  children 


3 


TABLE  3:  POST-MENOPAUSAL  WOMEN'S  FAMILY  OF  ORIENTATION 


6 7 


STRUCTURE  FREQUENCY 


Nuclear  8 


Father,  mother  and  children, and 

father's  affinal  relatives  6 


Father,  mother  and  children,  and 

father's  patrilineal  kin  5 


Mother  and  children,  and  mother's 

mother  and/or  mother's  father  4 


Nuclear,  father  away  working  4 


Other 


2 
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families.  Eleven  of  them  lived  in  households  in  which 
patrilineal  or  affinal  relatives  were  co-resident. 
Interestingly,  the  two  women  in  the  "other"  category  both 
suffered  the  deaths  of  their  parents  while  they  were  still 
infants.  One  of  them  was  raised  in  the  household  of  her 
father's  brother;  the  other  was  raised  in  the  household  or 
her  mother's  sister. 

Predictably,  76  percent  of  their  mothers  engaged  in  the 
traditional  female  labor.  Only  20  percent  had  mothers  who 
were  wage  laborers,  and  slightly  less  than  half  of  those 
were  simultaneously  household  managers  and  farmers. 

Like  the  pre-menopausal  group,  only  26  percent  of  their 
father's  engaged  in  no  form  of  wage  labor.  The  majority 
worked  on  mining  contracts  or  farms  on  a seasonal  basis,  and 
most  kept  their  cattleposts  when  not  working  elsewhere. 

All  of  the  post-menopausal  women  in  my  sample  attended 
school  for  4 to  13  years,  the  average  woman  in  my  sample 
completing  standard  7 (see  pp.  83-84).  Still,  48  percent  of 
them  went  beyond  this  educational  level  and  some  took 
teachers  training  certificates  from  Tigerkloof  (in  the 
R.S.A.).  As  a group,  they  first  attended  school  between  the 
ages  of  6 and  14,  the  mean  and  median  ages  both  being  9. 

Like  the  pre-menopausal  group,  their  educational  achievement 
is  outstanding  in  Botswana.  Some  were  nurses,  others 
shopowners,  others  teachers,  and  a few  were  small  business 


owne  rs  . 
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Only  one  of  them  was  completely  monolingual,  although  2 
others  were  functionally  so.  Forty-five  percent  were  fluent 
in  English,  and  another  43  percent  spoke  additional  Bantu 
languages  as  well. 

Like  their  younger  counterparts,  their  education 
allowed  many  of  them  to  leave  their  natal  household  prior  to 
marriage,  the  average  age  of  independence  being  19.5.  Only 
one  of  them  has  remained  in  her  parents  household  for  life, 
and  only  3 had  not  departed  by  age  27. 

They  married  at  a younger  age  than  the  p re-menopausal 
women,  the  average  being  23.9  years.  Age  at  first  marriage 
varied  from  18  to  34.  Their  husbands  were  also  somewhat 
younger  with  a mean  of  31.8,  and  a range  of  22  to  40  years. 
Four  of  the  women  had  never  married;  one  was  divorced,  and 
another  had  married  twice. 

Of  the  married  women,  42  percent  were  pregnant  at  the 
time  of  marriage,  but  unlike  the  younger  group,  only  38 
percent  had  a child  before  marriage.  At  23.1,  their  average 
age  of  first  pregnancy  was  later  than  the  young  women  but  a 
first  birth  at  age  40  skews  the  figure  by  almost  2 years. 

The  median  age  is  23,  and  the  modal  ages  are  20  and  23. 
Still,  while  only  2 of  the  young  women  had  a first  birth 
after  age  24,  ^ of  the  post-menopausal  women  were  between  25 
and  29  at  first  birth,  and  one  was  age  40.  (For  an 
explanation  of  this  difference,  see  the  discussion  of 
changing  ideals  with  regard  to  motherhood,  chapter  III). 
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Their  age  at  laist  pregnancy  ranges  from  29  to  46,  with  a 
mean  of  39.75,  a mode  of  39,  and  a median  of  38. 

On  average,  they  have  had  5.5  pregnancies  and  5.24 
births,  with  a range  for  number  of  pregnancies  of  1 to  11 
and  for  number  of  births  from  0 to  11.  While  57  percent  of 
their  children  were  delivered  at  a hospital  by  a 
nu r se /midwi f e , they  were  much  more  likely  to  have  given 
birth  at  home  attended  by  their  mother  or  mother-in-law. 

The  average  woman  has  5 living  children.  Her  youngest  child 
averages  19  years  of  age  (although  they  range  from  9 to  31) 
and  her  eldest  child  averages  32  years  (ranging  from  23  to 
44  ) . 

Fifty  percent  of  them  lived  with  either  their  parents 
or  in-laws  after  marriage.  Still,  45  percent  had  their  own 
homes  or  own  room  in  a hostel  immediately  after  marriage. 

All  but  8 of  them  have  grandchildren,  6 of  them  having 
10  or  more.  The  average  number  of  grandchildren  is  6,  while 
the  modal  number  is  4. 

Their  current  household  composition  varies,  although 
not  so  greatly  as  that  of  the  younger  women  (see  Table  4). 
Twelve  of  them  live  in  the  modal  type  of  nuclear  family. 
Thirteen  of  them  live  in  household's  without  husbands,  but 
with  children  and/or  grandchildren.  Three  of  the 
p o s t -me no p aus al  women  live  in  households  consisting  only  of 
themselves,  but  the  remainder  have  either  children  or 
grandchildren  who  are  co-resident. 


T/^BLE  4:  POST-MENOPAUSAL  WOMEN'S  CURRENT 

COMPOSITION 


STRUCTURE 


Nuclear,  with  or  without  grandchildren 

Woman  and  children,  with  or  without 
g r andc  hi  1 d r e n 

Nuclear,  husband  away  working,  with  or 
without  grandchildren 

Woman  only 

Woman,  children  or  grandchildren 
(husband  deceased) 


HOUSEHOLD 


FREQUENCY 


12 


8 


3 


3 


2 


Husband,  wife  and  children,  and 
husband's  patrilineal  kin 


1 
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The  Fieldwork  Experience 


. The  women  who  make  up  the  sample  were  initially 
contacted  in  several  ways.  My  wife,  Yvonne,  and  I met  with 
Chief  Linchwe  Kgafela  upon  our  arrival  in  Mochudi  , and  he 
kindly  offered  to  help  us  get  started.  His  daughter, 
Seingwaeng,  was  most  instrumental  in  agreeing  to  take  us 
around  Mochudi,  orienting  us  to  the  village  and  introducing 
us  to  women  from  various  wards.  These  women,  in  turn, 
introduced  us  to  others  that  they  believed  would  cooperate. 

Peter  Dow,  an  American  expatriate  teaching  in  Mochudi, 
introduced  us  to  several  women.  One  of  them,  the  Matron  of 
the  Deborah  Retief  Memorial  Hospital,  graciously  introduced 
us  to  several  of  the  nurses  who  worked  there.  We  also  went 
around  to  the  schools  and  shops  in  Mochudi,  and  found  a 
number  of  our  subjects  by  introducing  ourselves  and 
explaining  our  goals. 

Mochudi  is  an  over-researched  community.  Yet,  the 
women  of  Mochudi  are  not  often  the  focus  of  research  efforts 
outside  of  agricultural  development  projects.  It  is  a 
testament  to  their  enthusiasm  regarding  our  work  that  of  all 
those  whom  we  asked  to  participate,  only  one  woman  declined. 
Two  months  into  our  research  we  commonly  found  ourselves 
having  to  turn  down  women  who  were  interested  due  to  a lack 
of  materials  and  time.  Still,  while  we  could  not  include 
them  in  the  structured  interviews,  we  would  sit  and  speak 
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with  them  informally.  A good  deal  of  confirmation  of 
emergent  patterns  occurred  through  such  visits. 

Yvonne  and  I conducted  all  of  the  interviews  together. 
Originally,  we  expected  that  there  might  be  some  questions 
which  the  women  would  simply  not  be  comfortable  discussing 
with  me.  I was  assured  by  one  male  government  official  that 
virtually  all  of  the  que s t i on s • would  present  such  a dilemna. 
In  fact,  such  concerns  proved  to  be  unfounded.  I made  it 
clear  that  if  my  presence  at  any  point  became  a problem  I 
would  remove  and  let  Yvonne  continue.  Not  once  in  the 
course  of  the  research  did  any  woman  in  the  sample  ask  me  to 
do  so,  even  when  we  asked  questions  of  the  most  intimate 
personal  nature. 

What  the  post-menopausal  women  of  Mochudi  found  to  be 
occasionally  uncomfortable  was  not  that  I was  a male; 
rather,  it  was  their  perception  of  both  Yvonne's  and  my 
relative  youth.  As  is  pointed  out  in  all  of  the*  following 
chapters,  the  age  stratification  of  knowledge  is  a profound 
characteristic  of  the  Tswana  social  order.  As  a married 
couple,  the  age  disparity  was  not  the  problem  that  it  might 
have  proven  to  be  for  a single  researcher.  Usually,  after 
commenting  on  our  age  (e.g.,"But  you  are  not  yet  ready  for 
this!")  they  would  happily  answer,  anyway. 

About  80  percent  of  the  interviews  were  conducted  at 
the  homes  of  the  women  in  Mochudi  proper.  This  was 
expedient  for  them  in  that  their  routines  were  minimally 
interrupted.  Of  the  nurses  in  our  sample,  some  preferred  to 


be  interviewed  at  the  hospital,  an  arrangement  to  which  the 
Matron  kindly  agreed.  Similarly,  three  of  the  women  who 
were  entrepeneurs  preferred  to  be  interviewed  at  their  place 
of  business,  and  a few  teachers  were  interviewed  at  the 
schools.  Finally,  since  the  final  phases  of  our  research 
coincided  with  the  agricultural  season,  a few  interviews 
were  conducted  at  lands  houses  on  the  immediate  periphery  of 
Mochudi . 

We  tried  to  complete  all  60  interviews  on  any  single 
section  before  proceeding  to  the  next  one.  While  there  were 
four  such  sections  (i.e.,  interview  schedules),  the  second 
and  the  fourth  were  divided  due  to  their  length.  Therefore, 
we  completed  on  average  6-7  hours  of  interviews  over  6 
meetings  with  each  woman,  a total  of  approximately  350 
interview-hours  over  the  course  of  the  fieldwork. 

The  interviews  covered  a variety  of  topics,  only  a 
portion  of  which  are  discussed  in  this  volume.  The  first 
interview  schedule  consisted  of  basic  demographic 
information,  descriptions  of  families  of  orientation  and 
procreation,  socialization  information,  reproductive 
history,  and  basic  gender  role  distinctions.  The  second 
schedule  was  aimed  at  an  in-depth  examination  of  women's 
roles  and  life  course  progression,  self-image,  support 
networks,  and  menopausal  information  flow.  The  third 
section  examined  psychological  issues  in  social  involvement, 
life-style,  life  events,  and  life  satisfaction.  Finally, 
the  fourth  schedule  was  the  focus  of  this  research. 
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consisting  of  health  history,  menstrual  history, 
reproductive  health,  climacteric  beliefs  (physiological, 
social,  and  at ti tudinal ) , status  and  role  in  mid-life,  and 

3 

menopausal  symptoms. 

Wherever  possible  the  interview  data  was  augmented  with 
observation.  While  at  home,  we’  spent  a good  deal  of  time 
watching  the  daily  activities  of  those  who  lived  around  us. 
With  regard  to  role  structures  in  parCicular,  this  was  a 
significant  source  of  information.  By  and  large,  our 
observations  confirmed  what  we  learned  via  direct 
questioning. 

Another  source  of  information  proved  to  be  fairly 
important.  Informal  interviews  and  discussions--not  only 
with  women,  but  with  men  and  children,  as  well--were  very 
productive.  Listening  to  women's  concerns  about  the 
education  of  their  children,  the  success  or  failure  of  their 
attempts  at  enterprise,  or  their  relationships  with 
significant  others  provided  a much  keener  insight  into  their 
thinking  than  could  have  otherwise  been  achieved.  Attending 
social  gatherings — whether  parties,  funerals,  or  kgotla 
me e t i ng s -- al 1 0 wed  us  the  opportunity  to  become  a part  of  the 
community  we  were  studying  and  gave  to  us  a sensitivity  to 
issues  which  was  as  intellectually  stimulating  as  it  was 
personally  rewarding. 

A presentation  of  an  'average'  day  in  the  fieldwork  may 
provide  the  reader  with  insight  into  the  way  anthropological 
research  is  accomplished.  Village  activity  begins  shortly 


before  dawn  with  the  crowing  of  roosters  and  the  barking  of 
dogs.  Sitting  at  the  sole  window  in  our  rondavel  each 
morning  drinking  coffee,  we  watched  the  smoke  of  village 
fires  rise  with  the  sun.  At  the  same  time,  women  in  the 
village  busied  themselves  with  the  morning  meal;  young  women 
walked  by  as  they  went  to  fetch  water;  and  children  washed 
as  they  prepared  to  set  off  for  school. 

By  the  time  that  they  arrived  at  school  (or  shortly 

thereafter),  we  set  out  ourselves  for  our  first  interview. 

• \ 

We  tried  to  complete  three  interviews  a day.  Between  each 
interview  we  visited  other  women  and  tried  to  set  up 
tentative  meeting  times  for  the  following  day.  While  such 
appointments  were  often  necessarily  broken  by  the  women,  we 
were  often  able  to  balance  the  effect  by  doing  occasional 
interviews  on  the  'spur  of  the  moment.'  Except  for  the 
month  of  De ce mbe r-- t he  hottest  and  one  of  the  agriculturally 
busiest  times  of  the  year — we  were  able  to  complete  an 
average  of  40  interviews  per  month. 

The  first  interview  of  the  day  found  the  woman  busy  at 
work  on  the  morning's  domestic  duties  or  with  the  opening 
activities  of  business.  As  we  sat  together  discussing  the 
questions  under  the  shade  of  a tree  or  on  a porch,  many 
morning  activities  could  be  observed:  other  women  stamping 

grain,  sweeping  their  courtyards,  washing  laundry;  men 
occasionally  herding  a small  group  of  cattle  through  the 
streets  on  their  way  to  the  lands  or  cattleposts;  senior 
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citizens  of  both. sexes  watching  grandchildren  at  play,  and 
talking  with  those  who  passed  by. 

Afternoons  were  typically  a more  convenient  time  for 
the  women,  one  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  day's  chores  were 
nearly  completed.  By  the  same  token,  however,  afternoon 
appointments  were  the  most  likely  to  be  broken  as  the  women 
took  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  tasks  which  take  them  out 
of  the  home  (e.g.,  shopping).  Much  of  our  afternoon  would 
be  spent  making  appointments  for  other  days,  or  taking  trips 
into  Gaborone  for  our  own  groceries  and  supplies. 

As  dusk  settled  in  over  Mochudi , the  smoke  of  rekindled 
fires  began  to  rise  again.  We  often  sat  on  the  porch  in  the 
late  afternoons  and  early  evening,  watching  as  the  children 
played  and  their  older  sisters  went  to  draw  the  last  of  the 
day's  water.  The  sounds  of  active  children  continued  well 
past  nightfall,  followed  by  the  quiet  sounds  of  adults  in 
conversation  around  the  fire.-  Lit  by  the  moon  and  the 
myriad  of  stars,  Mochudi  at  night  is  a beautiful  sight, 
indeed.  For  us,  it  was  more  conducive  to  thought  and 
reflection  than  to  action. 

So,  while  we  occasionally  conducted  interviews  in  the 
evening,  most  of  our  nights  were  spent  in  relative 
relaxation.  Usually,  I spent  two  evenings  per  week  at  one 
of  the  local  bars  talking  with  both  Kgatla  and  expatriates 
about  current  events  or  local  gossip.  I also  acquired  a 
great  deal  of  input  into  my  interpretation  of  beliefs  and 


behaviors  in  this  fashion.  Also,  much  of  the  seTswana  which 
I learned  was  acquired  informally  through  this  activity. 

Other  nights  were  given  to  discussing  fieldnotes  with 
Yvonne,  either  comparing  our  understanding  of  the  answers, 
wjiich  were  given  or  planning  strategy  for  clarifying  areas 
of  confusion.  Still  other  nights--more  than  a few--were 
given  over  to  dreams  of  our  own  home,  family,  and  friends, 
as  well  as  to  the  comforts  of  air  conditioning,  running 
water,  and  bathtubs. 

In  all  of  these  activities — from  formal  interviews  to 
informal  conversations  in  a tavern--!  gained  an  increasing 
sense  of  the  flavor  of  life  in  Mochudi.  This  developing 
cultural  awareness  gradually  led  to  an  expanding  rapport  and 
sensitivity  to  subtlety  based  on  common  experience.  Meaning 
was  found  in  the  responses  of  the  women,  in  our  own 
observations,  and  particularly  in  the  reconciliation  of  the 
two  when  they  appeared  to  be  disparate.  Thus,  we  left 
Mochudi  not  with  any  profound  sense  of  cultural  'mastery'; 
rather,  we  left  with  a sense  of  relative  meaning  grounded  in 
the  contextual  experiences  of  the  women  with  whom  we  worked 
and  the  community  in  which  we  lived. 


NOTES 


1.)  The  project  was  directed  by  Brian  M.  du  Toit. 
Sharon  Anderson  worked  closely  with  Professor  du  Toit  and 
myself  during  the  planning  and  design  stages  of  the 
research.  The  other  sites  were  located  in  the  R.S.A.  in 
Pretoria  (among  urban  Whites  studied  by  Sona  du  Toit;  among 
Indians  studied  by  Brian  M.  du  Toit),  in  the  Western  Cape 
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Province  (among  rural  Whites  studied  by  Thea  de  Wet),  and 
outside  of  Pretoria  in  At e r i dg e vi 1 1 e township  (among  urban 
Tswana  studied  by  Kanya  Kweyama). 


2.)  See  Blalock  (1979)  or  Babbie  (1975)  for  a clear 
discussion  of  the  mechanics  of  index  and  scale  validation. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  items  discarded  from  indices 
due  to  a lack  of  variation  need  not  be,  and  should  not  be 
disregarded  completely  in  other  types  of  data  analysis. 


CHAPTER  III 

FEMALE  STATUS  AND  ROLE  IN  THE  TSWANA  LIFE  CYCLE 


Introduction 

The  Kg at  la  divide  the  human  life  cycle  into  four  major 
stages.  For  women,  these  stages  are  termed  mo s e t s ana , 
lekgaribe , mo sadi , and  mosadi  mogolo.  These 

correspond  roughly  in  relative  age  to  the  western  categories 
of  girl,  adolescent,  woman,  and  old  woman.  But,  while  the 
correspondence  is  noted,  age  is  of  secondary  importance  in  a 
woman's  movement  through  these  stages: 

[A]ge  in  Tswana  culture  is  only  very  grossly 
correlated  with  our  concept  of  natal  age.  Age  for 
the  Tswana  is  primarily  the  attainment  of  certain 
social  positions  . . . One  can  not  age  except 

. through  experience.  (Alverson  1978:49) 

The  role  of  mosetsana  is  one  of  very  little  responsibility 
and  almost  total  dependence.  She  spends  her  days  chiefly  in 
play  or  at  school.  It  is  during  this  time,  however,  that 
she  begins  to  learn  the  basic  household  labor  of 
women — cooking,  washing,  sweeping,  cleaning,  etc.  With  the 
advent  of  menarche,  a girl  ( mose  tsana ) becomes  lekgaribe 
(adolescent).  The  lekgaribe  period  is  one  of  'independent 
dependence'.  That  is,  she  is  given  increasing  household 
responsibility,  and  she  is  allowed  to  move  around  on  her 
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own.  It  is  at  this  time  that  she  will  be  expected  to  have  a 
first  boyfriend.  Yet,  she  is  still  dependent  on  her 
parents'  livelihood,  and  is  considered  incapable  of  making 
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sound  decisions  on  matters  of  importance.  The  lekgaribe 
years  are  the  time  when  one  completes  formal  education  with 
regard  to  the  roles  of  household  manager  and  food  producer. 

The  status  of  mosadi  (woman)  is  either  achieved  at  the 
birth  of  a first  child  or  upon  marriage,  whichever  arrives 
first.  Yet,  until  she  has  her  own  home,  she  will  not  be 
considered  completely  adult.  Mosadi  prides  herself  in  the 
efficiency  of  her  home,  the  health  of  her  children,  and  her 
abiliy  to  satisfy  their  needs  through  her  own  labor  and 
care.  With  the  onset  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  she 
will  begin  to  relinquish  her  roles.  The  caring,  socializing 
aspects  (as  opposed  to  the  reproductive  aspects)  of 
motherhood  are  almost  never  abandoned.  Grandchildren 
commonly  live  with  her.  But,  once  she  begins  to  give  up  her 
work  in  the  fields,  she  assumes  the  status  of  mosadi 
mogolo  - old  woman.  Mo  s ad i mogolo  relinquishes  her 
productive  and  household  managerial  roles  with  reluctance. 

In  many  ways,  mosadi  mogolo  is  treated  as  a child  again, 
as  she  resumes  a role  of  almost  total  dependence. 

Competence  in  decision  making  and  judgement,  motherhood, 
household  provisioning,  and  the  establishment  of  managerial 
household  independence  are  primary  agents  in  life-cycle 


transition. 
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Mosetsana 

Among  the  Tswana,  births  of  males  are  more  highly  valued 

than  births  of  females  (Schapera  1960:28).  This  is  not 

surprising  if  we  keep  in  mind  that  descent  is  traced  through 

males  and  that  wealth  is  measured  primarily  through  cattle 

ownership  (a  male  province);  males  dominate  the  political 

* life  and  are  recognized  as  superior  in  strength;  males  are 

designated  household  heads  after  marriage  and  males  have 

traditionally  controlled  access  to  the  protection  and 

blessings  of  ancestors  (see  chapter  I).  Still,  the  Tswana 

u/  ^ ! love  all  children  and,  once  born,  a daughter  is  no  less 
oP  V I 
V 

loved  than  a son. 

The  Kgatla  girl  spends  much  of  her  first  two  years  of 
life  on  her  mother's  back,  held  close  in  a blanket. 

Ideally,  she  is  breast  fed  for  the  duration  of  the  first  two 
years,  although  bottle-feeding  and  earlier  weening  are 
becomingly  increasing  common.  As  she  begins  to  walk 
confidently,  she  will  spend  her  time  in  play  around  the 
1 ap a , under  the  watchful  eyes  of  both  mother  and  elder 
siblings . 

By  age  five,  ba  s e t s ana  spend  much  of  their  day  in  play 
with  other  children — both  boys  and  girls.  The  Kgatla  rarely 
see  any  difference  in  boys  and  girls  of  this  age  beyond  a 
tendency  for  boys  to  play  more  roughly.  The  women  spoken 
with  made  the  following  comments:  "Really,  there  is  no 

difference  when  they  are  small.  The  girls  may  be  a litle 
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more  clever  at  first;  the  boys  may  be  rougher.  That  is 
all;"  "Boys  may  be  rough  in  their  play  while  girls  are 
gentle;"  "No,  as  little  ones  they  are  alike.  We  don't  treat 
them  any  differently  when  they  are  small;"  "It  is  only  that 
girls  tend  to  play  at  being  women  and  boys  play  at  being 
men.  But  they  will  mostly  just  play  alike  and  they  act  the 
same  way."  Indeed,  like  Schapera  (1966:247),  while  ^I 
commonly  observed  young  Kgatla  girls  with  dolls  tied  in  a 
blanket  on  their  back  or  pounding  imaginary  grain  in  a 
stamping  block,  I did  see  boys  doing  the  same.  And,  while 
boys  are  more  often  seen  running  about  in  a rough  game  of 
chase,  playing  with  cars  made  of  wire,  and  "shooting"  things 
with  imaginary  rifles,  some  girls  often  played  alongside 
them . 

The  very  young  mosetsana' s responsibilities  are  few,  if 
any.  Perhaps  she  will  be  expected  to  help  with  some  of  the 
lighter  tasks,  such  as  washing  dishes  or  sweeping  the 
lapa . With  most  of  her  days  spent  in  play,  the  primary 
lesson  learned  during  this  time  is  obedience  to  and  respect 
for  parents  and  elders.  "What  the  girl  learns  quickly  is 
that  [she  must]  obey.  The  little  boy  learns  this  also,  but 
if  he  is  cheeky  his  father  will  say,  'See  how  he  already 
tries  to  be  a man'  and  will  be  proud." 

A girl  will  usually  begin  school  by  age  7,  although 
some  may  be  as  old  as  10  before  starting  school.  Those  who 
begin  later  do  so  because  the  parents  cannot  afford  for  them 
to  go  to  school  at  an  earlier  age,  or  because  they  are 
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needed  to  help  watch  the  younger  siblings.  As  the  following 
statements  show,  this  points  to  the  fact  that  by  school  age, 
a girl's  responsibilities  begin  to  increase:  Girls  develop 

much  more  quickly  and  will  begin  to  work  in  the  house  by 
school  age.  The  boys  do  not.  They  are  not  able  to  do. 
anything  at  this  age.  When  they  are  older  say  10  or 
11  — they  can  help.  But  then  they  will  just  be  cheeky  and 
they  still  will  not  do  a thing  unless  you  give  them  a slap;" 
"Girls  learn  to  work  as  soon  as  they  are  able.  Boys  just 
play  until  they  are  big." 

Girls  are  commonly  seen  with  buckets  on  their  heads, 
fetching  water  from  the  village  standpipes  or  wells.  They 
also  help  in  food  preparation.  Lacking  the  strength  to 
stamp  grain,  they  will  most  commonly  help  in  separating  husk 
from  kernel.  Sweeping  the  1 ap a is  a daily  task  for  the 
young  girl,  one  which  she  will  have  for  most  of  her  life. 

She  will  also  help  in  washing  the  clothes.  As  a woman  grows 
older,  each  of  these  chores  and  many  others  will  be 
mastered. 

The  mo s e t s ana ' s education  is  a subject  of  debate  among 
the  Kgatla.  The  educational  system  in  Botswana  is  divided 
into  seven  elementary  grades  ('Standards  1-7')  and  five 
secondary  grades  ('Forms  1-5').  The  more  traditional 
families  see  no  need  for  daughters  to  advance  beyond  the 
Standard  levels.  The  sentiment  among  these  families  is  that 
the  money  which  is  spent  is  wasted  in  that  her  education 
will  only  benefit  her  future  husband,  if  it  even  helps  him. 
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As  the  one  woman  in  my  sample  with  a university  education 
explained:  "My  father  had  to  fight  with  [my  stepmother]  all 

of  the  time  for  me  to  stay  in  school.  My  father's  brothers 
would  just  say,  "Why  do  you  waste  our  cattle  on  this  girl? 
You  should  find  her  a husband.  Let  him  educate  her  if  he 
wants  the  problems." 

Also,  when  the  planting  season  arrives,  a daughter  is 
valued  for  her  help  in  planting  and  weeding.  As  she  reaches 
her  teens  this  is  particularly  true,  and  she  may  also  be 
needed  to  watch  young  siblings  while  her  mother  tends  to  her 
crops.  Furthermore,  with  domestic  skills  alone  a teenager 
can  bring  money  into  the  household  by  working  as  a domestic 
servant  for  wealthier  families.  For  these  reasons,  while 
many  girls  attend  primary  school,  their  numbers  dwindle  in 
the  secondary  schools  (Brown  1980a). 

Still,  most  of  the  Kgatla  will  make  every  effort  to 
keep  their  daughters  in  school  at  least  through  Form  3 for 
the  attainment  of  a 'Junior  Certificate"  (commonly  referred 
to  as  a 'J.C.').  Their  reasons  for  doing  so  are 
well-founded.  First,  they  recognize  the  opportunities  for 
better  employment  in  clerical  and  teaching  positions  which 
the  J.C.  allows.  Also,  they  are  very  aware  of  the 
decreasing  marriage  rate  in  Mochudi,  and  they  see  education 
as  insurance  for  their  daughters'  futures.  Finally,  they 
recognize  that  a more  educated  daughter  is  more  likely  to 
marry  a more  educated  man,  a particularly  common 
justification  for  girls  remaining  in  school. 
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Lekgar ibe' 


Menarche  occurs  among  the  Kgatla  without  any  real  sense 
of  celebration,  although  it  is  this  event  which  marks  the 
end  of  mosetsana  status.  Once  menstruation  begins,  a girl 
will  be  told  that  she  is  "now  a woman."  Schapera  (n.d., 
1933,  1960,  1966)  notes  that  shortly  after  menarche,  women 

were  traditionally  initiated  into  an  age  regiment.  He 
suggests  that  menarche  and  initiation  formally  defined 
adulthood  for  women.  This  is  no  longer  true  in  Mochudi.  It 
is  a fact  that  all  but  three  of  the  women  spoken  with 
responded  to  the  question  of  "when  does  a girl  become  a 
woman?"  by  saying  'at  first  menstruation'.  Yet,  they  also 
qualified  the  remark  with  such  statements  as  ".  . . but  not 


real  mosadi  until  she  can  think  straight"  and  ".  . 


bu  t 


not  a responsible  adult  yet." 

Some  women  said  that,  while  menarche  marked  the 
beginning  of  womanhood,  a girl  at  that  time  becomes 
lekgaribe . The  term  was  loosely  translated  to  me  as 
meaning  "young  woman,"  "unmarried  woman,"  and  "carefree 
older  girl."  Thus,  the  age  range  for  the  lekgaribe  stage  is 
roughly  the  teen  years,  extending  into  the  early  twenties 
when  chilbirth  or  marriage  bring  it  to  a close.  While  not 
all — or  even  a majority  of  those  spoken  to — gave  this  term 
as  a separate  stage  in  the  life  cycle,  it  is  certain  that 
they  would  not  look  at  a teen  whom  was  known  to  have  just 
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begun  menstruating  'and  say  that  she  is  a woman.  On  the 
contrary,  I was  told  time  and  time  again  that  merely 
menstruating  does  not  make  one  mo s ad i « This  will  be  made 
explicit  below  (see  p.l48).  For  now,  it  is  sufficient  to 
note  that  the  data  supports  the  generalization  of  a term 
( lekgaribe ) given  by  only  a few  as  being  categorically 
substantial . 

When  a girl  attains  menarche,  she  may  already  have 
learned  of  its  significance  from  friends.  In  such  a case, 
she  may  simply  keep  the  knowledge  to  herself  and  go  on  about 
life  as  usual.  However,  it  is  much  more  common  for  her  not 
to  know  anything  about  menstruation.  As  discussed  more 
fully  elsewhere  (see  p.  118),  the  Kgatla  value  age-specific 
knowledge  greatly,  and  while  matters  dealing  with  sexuality 
may  be  spoken  about  among  peers,  they  are  rarely  discussed 
between  generations.  As  one  reaches  the  stage  where  the 
knowledge  in  question  is  of  personal  use,  the  older  people 
impart  it  to  them.  Until  they  have  attained  that  stage,  it 
is  "not  yet  their  time." 

Women  commonly  reported  being  frightened  at  menarche. 
Out  of  the  total  sample,  only  9 (15  percent)  reported  that 
they  had  known  with  certainty  what  it  was.  Most  feared  that 
they  were  suffering  from  an  illness:  "No,  I didn't  know  this 
thing.  I only  remember  running  home  to  my  mother  and  crying 
to  her  that  I had  done  nothing  but  was  bleeding  to  death;" 
"Oh  yes,  I went  to  my  grandmother  and  she  said  that  I was 
not  ill,  but  was  growing  up;"  "1  was  very  frightened.  I 
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didn't  want  to  tell  anyone  because  I thought  I would  have  to 
go  to  hospital;"  "I  had  been  playing  .very  roughly  that 
morning.  I cried  so  hard  because  I thought  I had  ruptured 
some  thing." 

Some  few  women  (5  percent  of  my  sample)  said  nothing  to 
anyone  about  it  at  first.  After  a while  they  learned  from 
their  friends  that  they  were  not  unique.  But,  most  went  to 
their  mother,  grandmother,  or  elder  sister  and  reported  what 
had  happened. 

Girls  will  inevitably  be  told  seve ral • things  at  this 
time.  They  will  first  be  told  that  they  must  not  "play" 
with  boys  any  longer:  "We  are  all  told  this  one  thing:  if 

you  now  play  with  boys  you  will  get  a baby."  They  are  then 
typically  told  that  now  they  are  like  basadi  and  must  learn 
to  behave  like  basadi  (in  other  words,  play  less  and  be  more 
responsible).  They  are  told  how  to  keep  themselves  clean 
during  menstruation,  and  how  to  carefully  dispose  of  their 
"cloths"  so  that  no  sorcerer  may  obtain  them  and  thereby  do 
them  harm. 

If  she  is  from  a more  traditional  family,  she  will  be 
taken  to  her  mother's  sister  or  to  her  maternal  grandmother. 
There  the  older  woman  will  spread  cow  dung  between  her 
breasts  in  the  shape  of  an  'X'.  This  is  said  to  delay  the 
continuation  of  menstruation  after  the  first  menses  and  to 
lessen  the  likelihood  of  physical  discomfort  accompanying 
menstruation  when  it  comes  again.  While  Schapera  (1966:222) 
reports  this  to  be  common  with  regard  to  chi Id- sp aci ng , it 
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is  now  rare.  Only  12  of  the  older  women  and  3 of  the 
younger  ones  report  having  this  ritual  performed. 

Makgaribe  past  the  ages  of  16  or  17  are  considered 
marriageable,  although  few  will  be  married  before  age  18  and 
most  will  be  in  their  twenties  (see  chapter  2,  p.64). 

Working  in  the  1930s,  Schapera  (1966:248)  reports  that  the 
lekgaribe  spent  her  days  involved  in  the  domestic  chores  of 
the  household--sweeping , cleaning,  washing,  chopping  wood, 
cooking  and  caring  for  the  males.  If  she  is^not  a student 
or  domestic  servant  in  another  household,  today's  1 ekgari be 
does  the  same.  Like  the  mo  sets  ana , the  lekgar i be  is  under 
the  immediate  authority  of  her  parents.  As  one  37  year  old 
mother  put  it,  "The  lekgaribe  is  needing  control;  mosadi  is 
her  control . " 

But,  unlike  the  period  of  childhood,  the  lekgaribe 
years  are  a time  of  increasing  independence  and 
responsibility.  She  will  often  do  some  of  the  buying  at  the 
store,  finding  time  to  chat  with  friends  as  she  does  so. 
Commanding  the  respect  and  obedience  of  younger  siblings, 
she  will  play  less  and  less.  Concomi ttantly , she  will  spend 
more  of  her  time  engaged  in  household  chores.  Now  she  can 
work  at  the  heavier  activities  such  as  chopping  firewood  and 
stamping  grain.  She  may  also  learn  some  of  the  more 
artistic  responsibilities  of  women,  such  as  smearing  a new 
lapa  floor  or  sewing.  She  will  spend  much  more  time  cooking 
than  her  younger  sisters  and,  like  them,  she  continues  to 
fetch  water,  sweep,  and  engage  in  the  lighter  tasks  of  home 
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management.  She  also  is  given  more  responsibility  in  terms 
of  crop  production,  helping  in  all  of  the  work  from  planting 
to  harvesting.  By  the  end  of  the  lekgaribe  years  she  is 
usually  capable  of  performing  all  of  the  tasks  of  home 
management  and  production,  but  does  so  under  the  direction 
of  her  mother. 

Also,  at  this  time  a young  woman  is  likely  to  begin  to 
have  serious  boyfriends.  They  will  come  to  visit  her  in  the 
evenings  if  her  parents  allow  it.  If  not,  the  yoilng  man 
will  wait  until  she  leaves  the  1 ap a ~ most  usually  to  fetch 
water — and  will  then  seek  her  out  and  ask  her  to  meet  him 
some  evening.  So  common  is  this  strategy  that  when  a 
teacher  at  one  of  the  secondary  schools  asked  his  female 
students,  "Do  you  know  how  to  avoid  pregnancy?",  one  replied 
"Don't  go  to  fetch  water."  In  any  case,  the  lekgaribe  years 
are  a time  of  sexual  experimentation.  Ninety  percent  of  the 
women  in  my  sample  first  engaged  in  se-xual  intercourse 
during  this  life  stage. 

Part  of  a young  woman's  increasing  independence  is  her 
ability  to  come  and  go  more  freely,  particularly  on  weekend 
nights.  Schapera  (1966)  reports  young  people  attending 
'concerts' — gatherings  where  the  young  women  joined  young 
men  in  singing  and  dancing.  Today,  the  concerts  are  for  the 
most  part  gone.  In  their  place  are  the  community  center 
dance  halls  and  the  "disco."  Parents  rarely  approve  of 
their  children — male  or  female — attending  the  disco,  but  it 
is  a popular  spot  among  the  older  teens.  If  the  lekgaribe 


does  not  go  to  the  community  centers  or  disco,  the  village 
offers  many  secluded  areas  where  she  can  meet  with  friends 
or  boyfriends.  Thus,  while  parents  continue  to  control  her 
movements,  they  do  so  with  greater  leniency  than  before. 

Some  of  the  women  we  spoke  with  (20  percent)  remember 
the  lekgaribe  years  as  the  best  of  times.  One  woman  s 
response  in  particular  covered  the  range  of  responses  well. 
"It  is  too  nice,  1 e kg  a r i be  . You  are  still  young  and  with 
your  parents,  so  you  are  loved  and  cared  for.  But  you  are 
big  now.  You  are  knowing  how  to  be  a person.  Later,  you 
will  worry  always  about  your  children  and  your  crops  and 
where  your  husband  is.  The  lekgaribe  , she  is  free  of  such 
concern.  She  worries  about  nothing.  Hers  is  just  to 
dream. " 

The  lekgaribe  who  is  also  a secondary  school  student 
will  not  escape  domestic  duties  entirely.  Those  whose 
families  live  in  Mochudi  will  continue  to  aid  in  household 
work  both  before  and  after  school  hours.  Those  who  come 
from  a different  village  and  board  at  the  the  school  will  be 
spared  the  stamping  of  grain  and  chopping  of  firewood.  But, 
theirs  is  the  responsibility  for  keeping  their  hostel  clean 
and  their  clothes  washed. 

Thus,  the  lekgaribe  phase  is  a time  of  incipient 
adulthood  as  one  assumes  more  and  more  competence  in  women's 
roles.  It  is  a time  of  experimentation  with  self-hood  and 
sexuality.  The  phase  can  theoretically  come  .to  an  end  in 
one  of  three  ways:  pregnancy,  marriage,  or  the  establishment 
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of  an  independent  household.  Practically,  for  the  majority 
of  the  Kgatla  it  will  end  at  first  pregnancy. 


Mosadi 


The  seTswana  term  for  'woman'  is  mosadi , meaning 
'the  one  who  stays  or  remains'.  The  implication,  I was 
told,  is  that  it  is  the  woman's  responsibility  to  care  for 
home  and  for  family.  That  would  be  a trite  statement  if 
left  there — women  universally  are  given  some  degree  of 
domestic  status,  although  the  roles  associated  with  the 
status  vary  to  some  degree.  Ask  the  women  of  Mochudi  what 
makes  an  'ideal'  mosadi  and  they  will  tell  you  firstly  that 
she  keeps  a clean,  well-organized,  and  hospitable  home  while 
seeing  that  her  family  is  fed  and  is  comfortable. 
(Incidentally,  ask  men  the  same  question  and  they  will  give 
you  roughly  the  same  answer.)  In  Mochudi,  a woman's 
greatest  pride  is  her  home — it  is  her  arena  of  control  and 
commonly  her  domain  of  greatest  independence.  Its 
organization  visually  represents  her  ability  to  think, 
decide,  and  act  responsibly.  The  latter  (the  ability  to  act 
responsibly)  is  what  most  women  see  as  the  mark  of 
adulthood.  As  one  woman  put  it,  "You  become  mo s ad i when  you 
know  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  But,  if  you 
don't  have  your  own  house,  you  have  no  respect,  no 
authority,  and  no  peace."  As  noted  in  chapter  2,  the  women 


in  my  sample  represent  the  educated  women  of  Mochudi  most 
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fully;  they  are  teachers,  nurses,  and  entrepeneurs , while 
simultaneously  performing  the  traditional  roles  assigned  to 
women.  Still,  their  s e 1 f -exp r e s sed  central  role  is  that  of 

caretaker  or  manager  of  home  and  family. 

This,  then,  suggests  that  two  much  desired  statuses 
would  be  wife  and  mother.  While  the  latter  is  of  tremendous 
importance,  the  women  of  Mochudi  view  marriage  with  some 
ambivalence.  This  is  a significant  change  from  the 
situation  described  by  Schapera,  where  "few  people,  if  any, 
fail  to  get  married  before  reaching  mi d d le- age " ( 1 96 0 : 3 8 ) . 

The  high  rates  of  labor  migration  have  contributed  to 
an  increase  in  unmarried  women  in  Mochudi.  Comaroff  and 
Roberts  (1977:100)  attribute  the  mechanism  to  decreasing 
"male  control  over  sexual  access  to  females."  Izzard  has 
examined  the  issue  in  depth: 


The-  absence  of  men  had  a considerable  impact 
on  the  role  of  women  as  wives  and  as  mothers. 
[Out-migration]  resulted  in  a reduction  of  the 
marriage  rate  ...  and  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  deserted  wives.  The  likelihood  of  a woman 
assuming  the  role  of  wife  changed,  as  did  the 
circumstances  in  which  she  held  this  position, 
whilst  there  were  concomittant  adjustments  in 
attitude  toward  marriage  . . . [Women]  no  longer 

saw  marriage  as  the  chief  means  with  which  to 
enhance  their  status  in  society.  The  role  of 
mother  assumed  greater  significance  in  the  face  of 
the  declining  importance  of  'the  wife',  and  the 
two  roles  became  isolated  from  each  other. 

(Izzard  1982:664-665) 
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Other  factors  of  importance  are  women's  educational 
advancements • and , to  a lesser  degree,  jural  maturity 
(Comaroff  and  Roberts  1977),  decreased  polygyny  (Brown 
1980a,  1980b),  and  the  influence  of  the  church  (Izzard 

1982).  Because  of  the  educational  advancement  in 
particular,  women  have  achieved  a degree  of  independence 
unmatched  in  the  traditional  system.  In  the  1930s,  Isaac 
Schapera  wrote 


[I]n  time  to  come  many  more  women  will  have 
been  educated  than  men  . . . The  cumulative  effect 

of  education  . . . must  almost  inevitably  make 

itself  felt  in  a reorganization  of  women's  place 
in  society.  (1960:29) 

In  1985,  I found  that  this  is  exactly  what  had 
occurred,  most  particularly  with  regard  to  the  decreasing 
significance  of  marriage  as  a definitional  criterion  for 
female  adulthood.  "Traditionally,  the  status  of  women  was 
prescribed  solely  by  their  relationship  to  men,  as  their 
wives  and  as  the  mothers  to  their  children"  (Tsimako 
1980:5).  The  educational  gains  and  the  redefinition  of  the 
status  of  women  have  led  to  women's  ability  to  form  an 
% independent  household  without  marriage.  "This  situation 

[female  headed  households]  was  unheard  of  in  earlier  times. 
It  not  only  gave  women  greater  authority  within  the  confines 
of  the  family,  but  also  enhanced  their  overall  status  in 
society"  (Izzard  1982:666). 
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The  magnitude  of  this  change  is  apparent  when  one 
realizes  that  according  to  Schapera  marriage  was  the 
essential  route  to  the  status  of  independent  household 
manager.  Consider  the  following: 


As  long  as  the  wife  [sic]  lives  in  her 
parents'  home,  she  remains  under  the  immediate 
authority  of  her  f a t he r . ( 1 9 6 6 : 1 0 2 ) 

Marriage  effects  a change  in  the  legal  and 
* social  status  of  both  husband  and  wife.  They 

. . . play  the  part  of  full  adult  members  of  the 

communi ty . ( 1 960 : 1 50 ; emphasis  added) 

[A  woman's]  lot  is  on  the  whole  much  easier 
when  her  husband  sets  up  his  own  home  and  she 
becomes  its  mi s t r e s s . ( 1 9 6 0 : 1 4 9 ) 

[H]er  status  ...  is  improved  by  the 
establishment  of  [this]  household,  for  she  now 
. . . acquires  a new  authority  in  domestic 

affairs. (1966: 104) 


Today,  a woman  need  not  marry  to  establish  her  own 
household  provided  that  she  has  the  funds  to  build  it,  the 
experience  to  run  it,  and  the  will  to  do  so.  Indeed,  of  the 
six  women  (10  percent)  of  my  sample  who  were  never  married, 
only  two  (3  percent)  were  in  their  natal  households,  and  one 
of  these  was  currently  building  her  own  home.  As  is  noted 
below,  marriage  does  speed  up  a woman's  attainment  of  the 
status  of  independent  household  manager,  but  lack  of  a 
husband  does  not  preclude  its  achievement. 

The  point  is  that  there  is  today  a decreased  emphasis 
on  marriage  as  a definitional  characteristic  of  women. 
Ideally  , every  mo  s ad i would  prefer  to  be  married; 


practically,  it  is  neither  achievable  nor  desirable  for 
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every  mosadi.  An  unmarried  mo s a d i ’ is  no  less  a "woman  for 

. . 4 

being  so . 

This  is  evidenced  strongly  in  the  responses  to  an 
8-item  role  index  constructed  for  this  research.  When  given 
the  statement  "Unmarried  women  are  more  likely  to  feel  empty 
or  incomplete  than  married  women,"  a quarter  of  the 
po s t -me no p aus a 1 women  disagreed  and  a third  of  the 
p r e — men op au s a 1 women  disagreed.  One  would  expect  the 
majority  to  agree.  After  all,  marriage  is  a universal 
institution,  and  remains  the  "ideal"  state  for  child-bearing 
in  Mochudi.  Yet,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
substantial  minority  of  both  the  young  and  old  do  not  see  it 
as  necessary  for  female  f ul 1 f i 1 Ime n t . 

Among  the  comments  of  the  po s t -menop ausa 1 group  are  the 
following:  "They  are  just  the  same--married  or  not,  they  are 

first  mothers;"  "Life  wants  two  people.  It  is  only  natural. 
But,  today,  I don't  know  . . . Some  enj  oy  being  single;"  "A 

single  woman  is  proud  and  happy.  Why  shouldn't  she  be?  She 
has  her  children  and  does  exactly  what  she  wishes  to  do;" 
"Many  men  here  just  treat  you  poorly.  Then,  it  is  better  to 
be  single . " 

The  pre-menopausal  women  were  even  more  explicit  in 
their  ambivalence:  "Today,  women  are  very  clever  and  can 

handle  themselves.  Men  are  irresponsible  . . . our  children 

do  better  without  them,  and  so  do  we;"  "An  unmarried  woman 
is  a free  woman.  That  is  a happy  woman  for  certain;"  "Look 
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at  the  educated  woman  who  is  unmarried  she  is  very 
rich . " ^ 

But,  the  status  of  mother  is  of  paramount  importance. 

The  general  opinion  among  both  young  and  old  is  that  a woman 
is  never  'complete'  and  never  happy  without  having  children. 
Children  are  valued  on  several  levels  as  objects  of  love, 
as  continuation  of  family  (see  earlier  discussion  of  Kinship 
and  Marriage,  Chapter  2),  as  extra  hands  while  one  is 
w o r k i rfg , and  as  security  in  old  age.  As  one  person  stated 
the  importance  of  motherhood,  "only  women  can  do  this  thing. 
Those  who  cannot  are  not  wholly  women.  They  work  for 
nothing  and  die  for  nothing."  In  the  words  of  another.  To 
be  a woman  one  must  bear  children.  That  is  the  first  work 
of  a woman . " 

Thus,  in  response  to  the  question,  "Is  a woman  who  has 
not  had  children  a complete  woman?",  90  percent  of  all  the 
women  in  my  sample  said  'no' ; "She  will  just  be  lonely  and 
jealous  of  those  who  have  babies;"  "Who  will  she  send  on 
errands?  Who  will  help  her?  Who  will  love  her?  No  one  .;" 
"Without  children  a woman  has  no  one  in  old  age;"  "I  am 
called  MmaKaliso.  It  is  a disgrace  to  be  an  adult  and  be 
called  by  your  birth  name  alone"^;  "You  know  a cow  is  a 
good  cow  if  it  has  a calf"  (Tswana  proverb). 

Yet,  there  are  some  important  changes  in  regard  to 
motherhood,  not  the  least  of  which  is  an  emergent  value  on 
limiting  the  number  of  children  born.  Of  the  p r e-me nop aus a 1 
women,  only  one  said  there  was  no  value  in  birth  control  and 
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family  planning,  quoting  a Tswana  proverb:  "One  eye  gets  all 

of  the  injuries."  The  rea'soning  of  the  other  young  women 
was  pragmatic.  One  woman' s response  in  particular  sums  up 
their  attitudes:  "Thiags  will  get  bad  nowadays  if  you  have 

more  than  four  children.  You  cannot  feed  them  all,  or 
clothe  them,  or  educate  them.  Some  of  the  children  will 
suffer  because  of  this.  Besides,  you  never  know  when  you 
will  get  rascals  for  children.  By  having  less  children  you 
get  fewer  rascals  because  you  raise  the  ones  you  have 
better ." 

While  the  older  women  were  not  as  homogeneous  in  their 
opinions,  still  76  percent  stated  that  it  was  better  to  have 
fewer  children.  Limiting  the  number  of  children  "makes  them 
listen  better  and  easier  to  maintain."  Of  the  24  percent 
who  saw  no  value  in  birth  control,  the  reasoning  varied:  "It 

is  why  women  live  — to  have  children;"  "If  God  wants  you  to 
have  7 and  you  decide  to  have  only  two,  then  he  will  take 
those  2 away  from  you  as  punishment;"  "The  more  children  you 
have,  the  more  love  you  have." 

The  interplay  between  traditional  values  and  the 
changing  attitudes  with  regard  to  family  planning  is  clear 
in  the  responses  to  two  other  questions  which  were  asked. 

The  question,  "What  would  your  neighbors  say  if  you  did  not 
have  (any)  children?"  yielded  various  responses,  almost  all 
pejorative:  "I  don't  know  exactly  what  they  would  say,  but  I 

know  they  won't  like  it;"  "They  will  just  pity  you;"  "They 
will  say  that  you  are  a mule"  (i.e.  that  you  are  sterile  and 
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have  slept  with  too  many  lovers.);  "They  laugh  at  such  a one 
behind  her  back  and  say  that  she  is  cursed;"  "They  will  just 
treat  this  woman  like  a child;"  "They  call  you  nt s wa  (dog), 
and  they  treat  you  like  one;"  "They  call  you  moopa"  (see 
Schapera  n.d.:171,  1966:155).  Clearly,  a woman  is  expected 

to  have  some  children. 

But  with  the  change  in  attitude,  one  must  not  have  too 
many,  either.  While  a few  women  said  that  a woman  would  be 
praised  if  she  had  more  than  10  children  (e.g..  That  is 
just  what  they  like!"),  most  said  that  such  a woman  would  be 
considered  foolish  and  irresponsible:  "They  would  say, 

' I i o i o j o j o , this  one  cannot  count';"  "They  would  say 
that  she  doesn't  know  how  to  close  her  thighs;"  "They  would 
say  that  she  will  not  be  able  to  maintain  them  (the 
children);"  "They  say,  _^1  This  one  must  love  rascals" 
(implying  that  she  will  not  be  able  to  ra-ise  so  many 
properly);  "They  will  call  her  malesai sai  ("colony  of 
ants")--no,  those  children  will  steal." 

As  Table  5 shows  clearly,  the  Kgatla  now  value  birth 
control  to  such  an  extent  that  among  the  pre-menopausal 
women  in  my  sample,  only  18  percent  (5)  have  never  used  any 
form  of  birth  control.  Forty-six  percent  (13)  are  currently 
using  some  method  of  birth  control,  the  most  popular  being 
monthly  injections  of  de po-p ro ve ra . Three  of  the  women  have 
y.  even  had  tubal  ligations. 

The  table  also  shows  a dramatic  difference  in  terms  of 
the  pre-menopausal  and  post-menopausal  women  with  regard  to 
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table  5 : BIRTH  CONTROL  USAGE  IN  MOCHUDI 

PRE  POST 

Number  who  have  taken  the  birth  control  pill  16  3 

Number  currently  using  the  pill  2 0 

Number  who  have  used  an  I.U.D.  13  4 

Number  currently  using  an  I.U.D.  3 0 

Number  currently  using  depo-provera  8 0 

Number  who  have  used  at  least  one  of 

these  forms  of  birth  control  23  6 

Number  currently  using  some  form  of 

birth  control  13  0 

Number  who  have  had  a tubal  ligation  3 1 
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birth  control.  However,  the  diference  reflects  more  of  a 
cohort  contrast  than  an  attitudinal  difference.  That  is, 
while  the  post-menopausal  women  are  less  likely  to  have  ever 

•3 

used  birth  control,  their  responses  were  indicative  of  the 
"newness"  of  these  methods:  "^!  I was  finished  with 

birthing  before  these  things  [arrived];"  "There  was  no  birth 
control  when  I was  young."  When  asked,  "would  you  use  birth 
control  if  you  were  a young  woman  today?",  sixty-nine 
percent  (20)  said  that  they  would. 

The  limitation  of  family  size  will  undoub tedly. have 
some  important  repercussions  for  the  future.  While  the 
women  of  Mochudi  recognize  the  educational  and  economic 
advantages,  some  worry  that  it  will  further  emphasize  the 
individuation  of  households  and  the  declining  importance  of 
the  extended  family  in  Botswana.  Already  traditional  family 
structures  are  undergoing  alteration  as  more  people  move  to 
the  "new"  areas  on  the  outskirts  of  Mochudi  proper.  More 
important  still  is  the  fact  that  the  better  educated  tend  to 
move  to  the  urban  areas  where  employment  suiting  their 
education  is  centered.  If  all  of  the  children  are  educated 
due  to  better  maintenance  of  smaller  families,  then  the 
towns  stand  to  lose  a significant  portion  of  their 
population  in  the  future  (Brown  1980a).  And,  as  the 
extended  family  is  the  basis  for  the  care  of  the  aged  in 
traditional  Tswana  society,  the  more  educated  children  may 
move  away  and  leave  their  responsibility  for  their  elders 
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behind.  Already  some  of  the  older  women  of  Mochudi  believe 
this  to  be  the  case. 

The  primary  difference  between  men  and  women  from  the 
Tswana  point  of  view — besides  the  biological  imperative  is 
the  following:  "Men  have  the  power;  women  just  have  the 

work."  It  doesn't  take  much  observation  to  confirm  this. 

Men  tend  cattle,  plough,  and  may  work  in  employment.  Some 
few  also  chop  firewood.  Ideally,  their  labor  is  limited  to 
heavy  work  and  family  provision  via  livestock  management. 
Women  sweep,  wash  clothes  and  utensils;  plant  fields,  tend 
them  and  harvest  them;  cook;  market;  collect,  carry,  and 
chop  firewood;  build  rondavels;  smear  floors  in  short, 
handle  virtually  all  of  the  day  to  day  necessities.  Even  if 
they  are  employed,  a woman  will  make  every  effort  to 
continue  to  farm  her  own  fields;  if  she  cannot,  then  she 
will  have  another  do  it  and  share  in  the  harvest. 

The  ability  to  grow  enough  food  to  feed  themselves  and 
their  families  is  highly  regarded.  With  or  without 
education  and/or  employment,  Tswana  women  are  providers,  and 
they  view  their  role  in  provision  as  complimentary  to  that 
of  men.  A Tswana  proverb  collected  during  an  interview 
expresses  this  well:  "The  woman,  like  the  earth-bee, 

provides  even  in  winter." 

While  90  percent  of  the  post-menopausal  women  in  my 
sample  agreed  with  the  statement,  "It  is  the  husband's  duty 
to  support  his  wife  and  family",  only  71  percent  of  the 
p r e-me nop au s a 1 women  agree.  Those  in  both  groups  who 
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disagreed  stated  consistently  that  they  saw  the  support  of 
the  family  as  “the  duty  of  both  husband  and  -wife.  This 
reflects  the  growing  number  of  wives  who  are  educated  and 
gainfully  employed,  as  well  as  the  increase  in  female-headed 
households  (Brown  1980:679).  None  of  the  unmarried  women  in 
my  sample  felt  it  the  sole  duty  of  the  husband  to  provide 
support . 

Because  of  the  assumption  of  employment  by  women,  only 
35  percent  of  the  older  women  agreed  with  the  statement,  "A. 
woman's  place  is  in  the  home;"  a mere  18  percent  of  the 
younger  women  agreed  with  this  statement.  Both  groups 
stated  that  the  woman's  role  in  extra-domestic  employment 
was  necessary  and  accepted.  So,  while  motherhood  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  important  roles  a woman  has,  many 
are  quick  to  point  out  that  it  is  not  the  only  role  of 
importance.  One  woman's  statement  is  representative  of  this 
opinion: 

In  the  past  it  [motherhood  as  woman's  most 
important  task]  used  to  be  like  that.  Today, 
women  must  work.  Many  do  not  have  husbands.  How 
else  would  they  feed  their  children?  Even  those 
who  have  husbands  will  work.  It  is  a good  thing; 
it  helps  the  children.  So  yes,  raising  children 
is  a^  most  important  task  of  women,  but  not  the 
only  one . 

Practically  none  (4  percent)  of  the  women  I spoke  with 
said  that  a mother  with  young  children  should  not  work. 

They  almost  all  agreed  that  ideally  that  would  be  better 
because  then  "her  word  becomes  their  word  very  early."  But 
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the  Kgatla  are  realists  par  excellence.  When  a mother 
works,  the  children  have  more  and  better  food,  clothing,  and  » 
life  chances.  In  short,  mosadi  no  longer  means  'the  one  who 
remains'  at  home  in  an  exclusive  behavioral  sense. 

These  three  roles--independent  household  manager, 
mother,  and  provider — do  not,  of  course,  exhaust  the  list  of 
statuses  available  to  Tswana  women,  but  I would  suggest  that 
they  are  central.  A true  mosadi  is,  from  the  Tswana  point 
of  view,  all  of  them.  Without  the  attainment  of  any  single 
one,  a woman  feels  diminished  and  the  women  in  her  community 
concur.  All  other  roles  are  secondary  relative  to  these 
three,  and  are  perhaps  even  expendable. 

The  three  roles  are  achieved  in  a sequential  manner. 

It  was  earlier  noted  that  one  begins  helping  in  provision  at 
an  early  age — preteens  can  help  to  weed  crops  and  keep  pests 
out  of  the  fields.  Teens  participate  in  all  farming 
activities,  and  by  the  late  teens  a woman  is  fully  capable 
of  responsibly  performing  all  of  the  roles  traditionally 
assigned  to  women  as  providers. 

Remember  also  that  an  adolescent  girl  begins  to  help 
looking  after  younger  siblings  at  an  early  age.  In  this  way 
she  learns  some  of  the  'caretaking'  roles  of  motherhood 
concurrently.  But  while  she  learns  this  part  of  her 
mothering  role  as  a young  girl,  a woman  usually  does  not 
attain  the  status  of  mother  until  her  early  twenties,  the 
mean  age  for  first  birth  in  my  sample  being  23.  At  this  age 
she  is  more  likely  to  be  single  than  married.  Again,  the 
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perc6nt3g6  of  unwod  motliors  in  Mochudi  is  unusunlly  high* 
This  too  marks  an  important  change  in  women's  roles  in 
Mochudi. 

Schapera  devoted  considerable  attention  to  'marriage 
and  childbirth' , linking  them  together  as  conceptually 
inseparable : 


Marriage  according  to  the  Tswana  is  designed 
primarily  for  bearing  children;  and  if  a woman 
fails  in  [bearing  children]  her  lot  is 
hard. (1960: 155) 

[Marriage]  permits  a woman  to  bear  children 
without  involving  her  in  the  disgrace  that  would 
ensue  if  she  were  unmar ri ed . ( 1 9 66 : 38 ) 


Indeed,  at  the  time  of  Schapera's  research,  premarital 
births  were  negatively  sanctioned  among  the  Kgatla.  He 
notes  that  prior  to  European  contact  there  were  strong 
sanctions  against  both  mother  and  child.  But,  he  noted, 
this  was  rapidly  fading: 


[P]remarital  sexual  relations,  formerly 
severely  condemned,  have  become  almost  a matter  of 
course,  and  many  girls  [sic]  bear  children  out  of 
wedlock. (1966: 19) 

[S]o  many  unmarried  girls  have  born  children 
. . . that  the  traditional  penalties  against  them 

are  no  longer  enforced.  [Still,  unwed  mothers] 
are  not  often  regarded  as  desirable  brides  [and] 
the  offspring  of  casual  and  unrecognized  liaisons 
. . . are  d e sp i s e d . ( 1 9 6 6 : 4 5 ) . 


Today,  birth  outside  of  wedlock  is  quite  simply  a norm, 
an  accepted  and  welcome  commonality.  Children  born  to  unwed 
mothers  are  not  despised  in  any  way;  rather,  it  is  largely 
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expected  that  women  will  have  children  prior  to  their 
marriage.  One  of  my  informants  put  it  this  way:  "A  woman 

desires  to  have  children  even  more  than  she  desires  a 
husband.  A husband  may  desert  you;  a husband  may  beat  you; 
a husband  will  betray  you.  A child  only  loves  you  and  will 
know  you  as  mother  whether  you  are  young  and  beautiful  or 
old  and  ugly." 

Nor  is  a woman  who  gives  birth  out  of  wedlock  a less 
desirable  bride.  Of  the  married  women  in  my  sample,  47 
percent  had  a child  at  the  time  of  their  marriage.  Not  once 
was  pregnancy  given  as  a cause  for  marriage.  In  fact,  of 
those  who  were  pregnant  at  the  time  of  their  betrothal,  all 
but  one  had  previously  given  birth.  While  Schapera 
(1966:45)  noted  premarital  pregnancy  to  be  disadvantageous 
for  future  marriage,  some  of  the  women  I spoke  with  claimed 
it  was  positively  an  advantage:  "A  man  wants  a wife  who  will 
bear  out  [sic]  children.  If  you  have  children,  he  will  see 

that  you  are  healthy  and  will  want  you  as  a wife;"  "The  sign 

of  a good  cow  is  a calf."  Consequently,  while  the  mean  age 

of  first  birth  is  23,  the  mean  age  of  marriage  for  my  sample 

is  25  . 

A woman  rarely  used  to  have  her  own  compound 
immediately  following  marriage.  Traditionally,  sons  brought 
their  wives  into  their  mother's  household.  "After  [ go 
ral al a , a form  of  cohabitation]  the  young  couple  would  go 


to  live  at  the  home  of  his  parents "( Schape ra  1960:135). 
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There,  a new  wife's  lot  was  not  to  be  envied,  for  she  became 
"in  effect  . . . the  general  servant  of  the 

hou s e ho 1 d " ( S cha pe r a 1960:149)» 

Thus,  again,  traditionally  a woman  married  and  looked 
forward  to  a time  in  the  future  when  she  would  have  her  own 
household.  Today,  this  is  less  common.  Married  couples 
typically  start  their  own  household  before  or  immediately 
after  marriage.  If  a woman  does  not  marry,  it  is  unlikely 
that  she  will  have  her  own  compound  before  age  30,  but  she 
will  probably  have  it  eventually. 

So,  the  ideal  sequence  in  role  acquisition  is  that  the 
woman  becomes  first  proficient  at  providing,  becomes  second 
a mother,  and  lastly  an  independent  household  manager.  The 
sequence  of  status  advance  is  the  same  as  in  Schapera's  day. 
However,  the  specific  mechanisms  for  their  achievement  have 
undergone  great  changes,  the  most  important  being  that 
marriage  is  no  longer  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  any, 
while  formerly  it  was  a key  to  progression  into  socially 
recognized  adulthood. 

The  place  of  menstruation  and  menopause  in  the 
definition  of  womanhood  in  Mochudi  is  discussed  fully  in  the 
following  chapter.  But  since  the  Kgatla  conceptualize  the 
loss  of  reproductive  ability  as  the  potentiation  of  old  age 
(similar  to  menarche  being  seen  as  the  potentiation  of 
adulthood),  it  is  appropriate  to  note  that  while  there  is  no 
real  specific  role  gain  coincident  with  menopause  in 
Mochudi,  there  is  certainly  no  role  loss.  The  only  remnants 
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of  these  advantages  elicited  from  the  old  women  themselves 
were  the  right  to  eat  certain  foods  (although  only  one  woman 
knew  what  they  were),  wash  a corpse  for  burial,  and  bury  an 
aborted  fetus  • 

There  is  a coincident  increase  in  generalized  social 
respect  at  this  time.  Around  the  time  of  menopause  a woman 
feels  at  the  peak  of  her  competence,  and  members  of  her 
community  expect  her  to  be.  She  has  continuity  in  her  role 
as  mother  in  the  sense  that  grandchildren  often  live  with 
her,  and  in  the  sense  that  her  advice  is  respected  by  her 
daughters.  It  is  not  until  much  later  that  she  will  lose 
her  role  in  provision,  and  she  does  so  only  with  the  onset 
of  infirmity  due  to  advanced  age.  Likewise,  she  will 
continue  to  manage  her  own  home  until  she  feels  unable  to  do 
so.  Many  never  give  up  their  homes.  These  are  the  criteria 

't 

by  which  women  define  themselves  as  women  — and  thus  they 
remain  following  menopause. 

Mosadi  Mogolo  ^ 

As  education  and  the  related  factors  noted  above  have 
changed  the  criteria  of  womanhood,  so  they  also  have  changed 
the  position  of  old  women  in  Tswana  society.  A woman 
assumes  the  role  of  mosadi  mogolo  as  she  loses  her 
capacity  to  perform  the  roles  of  mosadi . Just  as  women 
attain  the  roles  of  an  adult  woman  sequentially,  so  they 


usually  relinquish  them  sequentially,  although  not  in  the 
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reverse  of  the  order  in  which  they  were  attained. 

Therefore,  'being'  adult  is  a systematic  process  rather  than 
a state,  and  'being'  old  is  basically  a reversal  of  these 
processes.  As  the  movement  to  adulthood  was  marked  by 
increasing  independence  and  responsibility,  so  the  movement 
to  old  age  is  marked  by  increasing  dependence  and  decreasing 
compe  tence . 

Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  a woman  does  not 
voluntarily  assume  the  status  of  mo  s a d i mo  go  1 o . As  is 
made  explicit  below,  older  women  no  longer  hold  the 
positions  of  authority  described  by  Schapera,  nor  do  they 
look  forward  to  rest:  " Mo s ad i mo g o 1 o is  juaf  like  a 
baby;"  "Mosadi  mogolo  can  no  longer  think  for  herself;" 

"A  woman  used  to  enjoy  being  old.  Our  grandparents  were  old 
very  quickly.  But,  today  it  is  not  good  to  be  an  old 
person;"  "Mosadi  mogolo  cannot  even  bend  down  to  cut  her 
toe.nails;"  "Mosadi  mogolo?  There  is  a useless  thing." 

Both  p r e -menopaus al  and  p o s t -menop aus a 1 women  were 
asked  at  what  age  a woman  is  considered  to  be  mosadi 
mogolo . The  mean  response  for  each  group  was  age  60, 
although  the  range  runs  from  40  to  80.  The  general 
consensus  among  all  the  women,  however,  is  that 
chronological  age  ultimately  has  very  little  to  do  with  the 
status.  What  matters  is  a combination  of  what  one  can  do 
and  how  one  behaves. 

Menopause  is  seen  by  many  as  the  first  sign  of  old  age. 
As  menarche  indicates  incipient  adulthood,  so  menapause 
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marks  incipient  old  age.  The  Kgatla  recognize  that  the  age 
at  raenarche  has  decreased  since  contact  with  European 
culture,  and  a few  women  suggested  that  the  same  thing  had 
occurred  with  regard  to  age  at  menopause.  To  one  woman  in 
particular  this  was  a cause  of  some  concern:  "We  used  to 

stop  menstruating  at  age  60  or  even  65,  but  since  mixing 
with  you  people  [whites]  we  get  it  too  early!  Look  at  how 
old  I am — my  grandmother  looked  much  younger  at  my  age  and 
that  is  because  she  didn't  menopause  [sic]  so  soon."  But, 
in  general,  women  do  not  think  of  the  signs  of  old  age 
(wrinkles,  grey  hair,  tiredness,  etc.)  as  resulting  directly 
from  menopause. 

Just  as  women  would  not  really  consider  a girl  to  be 
mosadl  at  menarche,  so  they  do  not  really  consider  a woman 
to  be  mosadi  mogolo  at  menopause  (although  some  young 
women  erroneously  make  such  an  equation  due  to  their 
relative  ignorance  regarding  the  age  at  menopause  see  p. 
123).  This  is  due  to  the  realization  that  while  menopause 
results  in  a woman's  inability  to  bear  more  children,  it 
does  not  result  in  the  loss  of  her  role  as  mother. 

First,  as  was  noted  above,  a middle-aged  woman  is 
considered  to  be  at  the  peak  of  her  competence.  A daughter 
who  is  relatively  inexperienced  in  motherhood  will  look  to 
her  for  guidance  and  counseling  with  regard  to  child  care. 
Menopausal  and  post-menopausal  women  have,  on  the  whole,  a 
great  deal  of  influence  in  the  raising  of  their 
grandchildren.  In  fact,  they  retain  much  of  the 


caring/socializing  roles  of  motherhood  (such  as  tending 
infants)  even  into  advanced  age. 

Secondly,  and  most  importantly,  daughters  who  are  away 
from  the  village  (at  the  lands  or  in  urban  areas)  typically 
leave  some  or  all  of  their  children*  with  her.  This  is 
doubly  advantageous  — the  mother  has  the  freedom  to  work 
without  having  to  invest  in  chid  care  and  the  grandmother 
has  extra  hands  around  who  can  be  sent  on  errands  and  help 
in  household  tasks.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a child  to  be 
raised  primarily  by  a grandmother.  This  is  a source  of 
great  pride  among  older  women:  "Kaliso  was  raised  by  me. 

Though  he  is  the  child  of  my  daughter,  he  listens  only  to 
me.  If  my  daughter  comes  to  visit  and  tries  to  hold  him,  he 
gets  very  angry.  I am  his  mother.;"  "Oh  yes,  my 
granddaughter  considers  me  her  mother.  She  says  that  when 
she  finishes  school,  she  will  then  take  care  of -me.  Really, 
I am  just  the  child's  mother."  Of  the  post-menopausal  women 
in  my  sample,  fully  seventy-nine  percent  (23)  had 
grandchildren  (or  children  of  other  relatives)  living  with 
them. 

While  the  Kgatla  do  not  think  mo s ad i mogo 1 o is 
capable  of  doing  much  physical  work,  they  all  agree  that  she 
is  helpful  in  raising  children.  Her  role  in  this  regard 
becomes  limited  as  her  strength  declines,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  esteemed.  They  say  that  she  is  the  "doorway  to 
tradition":  "One  thing  only  she  is  very  good  at  doing  — she 

can  tell  proverbs  and  Tswana  stories  to  the  little  children. 
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Her  age  and  experience  give  her  this  right  ; She  is  very 
important  in  teaching  our  children  their  history."  While 
she  will  eventually  abandon  the  strenuous  activities 
associated  with  motherhood,  she  retains  one  of  the  central 
aspects  of  it  — that  of  teaching  children  ’right  from 
wrong' — until  death. 

A woman  will  retain  her  role  in  provision  for  as  long 
as  she  is  physically  capable  of  doing  the  work.  In 
Schapera's  research  one  finds  the  opposite  impression.  "As 
she  grows  older  and  her  children  begin  to  relieve  her  at 
work,  she  gradually  attains  a more  comfortable  position" 
(Schapera  1966:285,  emphasis  mine).  There  are  several 
explanations  as  to  why  this  is  no  longer  the  case. 

We  have  already  noted  that  the  traditional  role  of 
young  wife  was  general  household  servant.  Traditionally, 
the  person  in  control  of  her  work  was  the  mother-in-law. 
Combined  with  her  control  of  any  unmarried  daughters,  a 
woman's  progression  to  middle  and  old  age  meant  increased 
power,  increased  security,  increased  independence,  and 
increased  freedom.  As  her  own  children  grew  and  as  her 
family  expanded,  she  was  able  to  delegate  more  tasks  of  a 
tedious  or  strenuous  nature  to  those  in  her  charge.  She 
attained  increasing  competence,  and  moved  from  the  role  of 
advice  receiver  to  advisor.  And,  as  her  daughters  married 
and  moved  out,  so  her  sons  provided  her  with  a replacement 
workforce  by  bringing  d augh t e r s -i n- 1 aw  into  her  household. 
In  short,  old  age  status  was  valued  as  an  enhancement  of 
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increasing  autonomy,  as  a movement  towards  the  enhancement 
of  her  managerial  role. 

Today,  as  noted  earlier,  the  Tswana  do  not  so  commonly 
practice  virilocal  post~marital  residence  (see  pp.32~33; 

65).  Of  the  pre-menopausal  women  in  my  sample,  only  30 
percent  did  not  establish  their  own  household  immediately 
upon  marriage.  This  reflects,  again,  the  decreasing 
importance  of  the  extended  family  and  the  individuation  of 
households,  a trend  which  Schapera  saw  the  beginning  of: 

[T]he  family  is  no  longer  so  greatly 
submerged  in  the  kinship  group,  but  is  tending  to 
acquire  more  individuality,  and  [this  may  lead  to] 
important  changes  in  the  status  of 
women. ( 1966: 329) 

Indeed,  as  it  has  resulted  in  an  earlier  household 
independence  for  young  women,  it  has  removed  a major  portion 
of  the  power  base  of  older  women — that  of  the  control  of 
daugh t e r s -i n- 1 aw  in  work.  I would  suggest  that  this  has  in 
turn  led  to  an  increased  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
"providing"  as  a role  associated  with  womanhood. 

Yet  as  a woman  reaches  her  later  years  (roughly  age  60 
and  beyond)  her  ability  to  work  in  the  fields  diminishes;  so 
also  does  her  capacity  for  the  more  strenuous  household 
tasks  (e.g.,  stamping  or  chopping  wood).  The  Kgatla  see 
this  loss  in  work  capacity  as  definitionally  characteristic 
of  mo  s ad i mogolo : "Mo  s ad i is  strong;  mo  s ad i mo  go  1 o 
is  not  strong.  She  cannot  do  the  work  of  mosadi  ; " 
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"Mosadi's  muscles  become  mosadi  mogolo ' s wrinkles;" 

"Mosadi  mogolo  can  no  longer  give.  She  only  takes;" 

"They  don't  do  anything.  If  you  expect  them  to  do  anything 

g 

they  will  just  say  'No,  1 am  not  your  S arwa ; " "In  her 
heart,  she  wants  to  work  but  cannot.  She  may  sweep  a 
little,  or  wash  a few  dishes,  but  she  cannot  work  hard  like 

9 

before;"  "Hers  is  just  to  rest." 

For  some  women,  the  removal  of  themselves  from  farming, 

stamping  and  the  like  is  the  end  of  their  role  loss.  That 

is,  some  are  able  to  continue  to  manage  their  home  with  the 
help  of  children,  or  by  paying  for  help.  While  such  women 
are  basadi  bagolo , they  are  ambiguously  so:  "Now,  my 

mother  is  65  and  can  no  longer  tend  crops.  Her  health  is 
sometimes  poor,  and  she  is  getting  weak.  She  is  mosadi 
mogolo  , but  if  you  saw  her  home,  you  would  just  say 

' Ao ! This  home  is  spotless!  She  is  not  so  old  after 

all."  One  of  my  informants  commented  insightfully  on  the 
mosadi  mogolo  who  maintains  her  household  independence: 
"These  older  women  become  obsessed  with  cleanliness.  But 
really  it  is  only  because  they  are  not  capable  of  doing 
other  work,  and  it  keeps  them  happy  to  be  busy." 

For  other  women,  weakness  and  infirmity  lead  to  the 
loss  of  their  abilities  to  cope  with  home  management,  as 
well.  Even  though  descent  is  traced  through  males,  an  older 
woman  who  must  give  up  her  home  usually  prefers  to  live  with 
a daughter.  This  was  explained  to  me  in  two  ways,  both 
seemingly  valid.  First,  the  most  common  response  was  that 


while  a son  and  his  wife  could  care  for  her,  they  won't 
anticipate  her  need's  as  well  as  a daughter.  Second,  a few 
women  claim  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  traditional 
period  of  patrilocal  postmarital  residence  yielding 
resentment  from  d augh t e r s -i n- 1 aw , a condition  which  is  not 
conducive  to  quality  care. 

In  Schapera's  Mochudi , there  would  have  been  less  need 
for  the  woman  to  give  up  her  home.  By  that  time,  the 
extended  family  would  have  ample  members  to  help  care  for 
her.  Therefore,  the  in^creasing  number  of  widows  living  in 
their  daughters'  households  is  probably  a result  of  the 
decline  in  kinship  functions. 

The  abandonment  of  household  independence  is  more  than 
a loss  of  home.  It  is  also  a loss  of  control  and  authority 
in  resource  usage.  When  asked,  "Who  has  more  authority  in 
the  household  - mosad i or  mos ad  1 mogolo? " , almost  all  of 
the  respondents  (86  percent)  said  ' mosadi ' : "An  old 

woman  cannot  work  or  provide  or  do  anything.  She  can't  even 
think  straight  anymore;"  "Mosadi  mogolo  has  no 
au tho ri ty-- t ha t would  be  like  giving  authority  to  the 
children."  Further  investigation  of  this  surprising  pattern 
revealed  that  the  key  to  household  authority  is  household 
management:  "Well,  actually  it  depends.  If  mosadi  lives 

with  mosadi  mogolo , the  old  woman  controls  it  all.  If 
mosadi  mogolo  lives  with  mosadi  , it  is  the  other  way." 

Traditionally,  almost  complete  control  of 
resources  — lands  and  cattle  — rested  in  the  hands  of  the 
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older  people.  As  long  as  they  lived  in  their  home  they 
maintained  authority  through  the  distribution  of  these 
resources.  Today,  with  the  steadily  rising  importance  of 
wage  income  and  the  increasing  opportunities  for  wealth 
created  by  education,  the  young  people  may  control  as  much, 
or  more,  in  the  way  of  resources  than  the  older  people. 

Thus,  the  position  of  the  aged  is  less  valued,  and  their 
authority  is  undercut. 

Today,  for  women  among  the  Kgatla,  'rest'  is  associated 
more  with  the  concept  of  dependence.  The  more  one  rests, 
the  more  one  is  seen  as  dependent.  The  more  one  is 
considered  dependent,  obviously  the  lower  one's  status 
becomes.  With  the  abandonment  of  the  household  managerial 
role,  a woman's  dependence  is  considered  to  be  roughly 
equivalent  to  that  of  a child:  "She  is  just  like  a baby 
again;"  "She  wants  you  to  care  for  her  just  as  you  would  a 
newborn;"  She  becomes  very  cross--just  like  a child;"  She  is 
very  jealous--if  you  bring  a child  a piece  of  fruit, 

[mosadi  mogo 1 o ] will  just  pout  and  say  'where  is  my 
piece  of  fruit?"^^ 

Summary:  The  Life-Cycle 


From  the  discussion  presented  above  it  should  be  clear 
that  the  female  life-cycle  among  the  Tswana  is  more 
accurately  described  in  terms  of  relational  transitions  than 
in  progression  of  years.  Unlike  the  Western  conception  of  a 
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linear  life-span,  the  Tswana  conceptualize  what  might  best 
be  described  as  a 'dependence  loop'.  That  is,  it  consists’ 
of  the  transitions  from  dependence  to  independence,  circling 

back,  to  dependence  in  the  end. 

In  this  light,  mosetsana  as  a stage  is  one  of  total 
dependence.  One  cannot  care  for  one's  self  or  others,  does 
not  know  right  from  wrong,  is  thus  irresponsible,  must  be 
cared  and  provided  for,  and  must  accept  the  direction  of 
elders.  Lekgaribe  as  a stage  i’s  one  of  'independent' 
dependence.  That  is,  while  one  is  still  not  considered  to 
be  totally  responsible  and  relies  largely  on  the  decisions 
of  elders,  one  is  learning  more  about  caring  and  providing 
for  self  and  family.  One  has  charge  of  younger  siblings  and 
a greater  freedom  of  movement.  Mo s ad i as  a stage  is  one  of 
'dependent'  independence  if  marriage  occurs.  That  is,  while 
one  basically  defers  to  the  final  decisions  of  one's  husband 
(again,  if  there  is  one)  one  also  now  has  control  over 
house,  fields  and  children.  Mo sadi  is  responsible  and, 
understanding  right  from  wrong,  imparts  her  knowledge  and 
skills  to  those  in  a dependent  stage.  With  the  decreasing 
occurrence  of  marriage  and  with  the  attainment  of  jural 
maturity,  many  actually  achieve  a virtually  complete 
independence.  Mosadi  mogo 1 o as  a stage  represents  the 
closing  of  the  circle  in  a return  to  dependence.  Although 
the  process  is  not  a rapid  one  and  varies  in  degree 
depending  on  roles  abandoned,  very  old  women  are  equated 


with  children  in  many  ways. 
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NOTES 


1. )  The  translation  is  "girl,  post-pubertal 
nulliparous  girl  or  young  woman,  woman,  and  old.  woman".  Th 
Kgatla  symmetrically  divide  the  male  life— cycle  into 
mosimane,  lekau,  mo  nn  a , mo  nna  mo  g o 1 o i boy  , young 

man,  man,  old  man." 

2. )  Being  structurally  a 'prefixing'  language,  the 
singular  seTswana  form  mosetsana  (girl)  finds  its  plural  in 
the  term  basetsana  (girls). 


3. )  The  plural  form  is  makgaribe . 

4. )  I do  not  want  to  give  to  the  reader  the  impression 
that  all  women  in  Mochudi  are  now  prepared  to  simply  eschew 
marriage.  Rather,  the  decreased  likelihood  has  simply 
deemphasized  marriage  as  THE  route  to  f ull f i llment . One  can 
get  some  minor  indication  as  to  the  prevalence  of  unmarried 
adult  women  by  noting  that  the  "Rural  Income  Distribution 
Survey  (1976)  found  that  29  % of  all  rural 

hou s e ho 1 d s . . . 1 a c k e d adult  males"  (Brown  1980b:679). 

5. )  Four  of  the  seven  respondents  who  are  quoted  here 
are  married,  while  three  are  unmarried. 

6. )  MmaKaliso  translates  as  "Mother  of  Kaliso".  It  is 
honorific  to  call  a woman  by  the  formula  "Mma"  + "name  of 
first-born". 


7. )  The  plural  is  basadi  bago lo . 

8. )  S a rwa  is  the  seTswana  term  for  the  San  peoples, 
traditionally  servants  to  the  Tswana.  The  statement  is,  in 
essence,  a racial  slur.  That  is,  to  refer  to  someone  as  a 
"Sarwa"  is  an  insult  among  the  Tswana. 


9.)  Austin  Shelton  (1972:33)  has  noted  that  the  Igbo  of 
Nigeria  use  esentially  this  same  criterion,  defining  people 
as  old  once  they  primarily  receive,  rather  than  provide, 
goods  and  services. 
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10.)  Colson  and  Scudder  (1981:129)  note  that  the  Gwembe 
Tonga  speak  about  the  elderly  as  showing  the  "greed  and 
quick  anger  of  childhood." 


CH-APTER  IV 

MENOPAUSE  AND  CLIMACTERIC  IN  MOCHUDI 
Int  roduction 

It  was  shown  in  the  previous  chapter  that  the 
climacteric  years  in  Mochudi  are  marked  by  role  continuity 
for  women.  A woman  gains  in  compe t e nce--bo th  public  and 
private--at  the  time  that  menopause  is  likely  to  occur. 

While  her  children  are  moving  out  at  this  time,  it  is  likely 
that  her  grandchildren  are  moving  in.  She  manages  her  own 
home  and  works  her  own  fields.  Her  competence  (as  mother, 
household  manager,  and  provider)  reaches  its  peak  in 
middle-age.  Thus,  the  climacteric  years  are  a time  of  role 
attenuation. 

Yet,  it  has  also  been  suggested  that  wom.en  see  the 
menopause  as  an  event  which  heralds  future  old  age  status. 
Like  Beyen  (1985)  writing  on  Greece,  one  notes  that  while 
old  age  is  respected,  it  is  not  positively  anticipated. 
Indeed,  it  will  be  shown  below  that  while  menopause  itself 
results  in  no  socially  significant  change,  its  symbolic 
potentiation  of  old  age  status  makes  it  personally 
significant.  With  this  information  in  hand,  one  can 
understand  the  Tswana  interpretation  of  the  biological  event 
which  is  central  to  the  c 1 i mac t e r i c--me n op ause . Together, 
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this  chapter  and  the  previous  one  form  the  basis  for  the 
argument,  presented  in  the  final  chapter,  concerning  the 
refinement  of  anthropological  climacteric  theory. 

Social  Aspects  of  the  Menopause 

For  the  most  part,  women  in  Mochudi  consider  the 
menopause  to  be  a trivial  event.  It  is  of  great  importance 
only  to  women  who  are  childless  or  have  a desire  for  more 
children.  This  should  not  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
the  Tswana  attach  no  importance  to  menopause.  In  a society 
that  defines  womanhood  in  large  part  as  equation  with 
motherhood,  menstruation  is  of  obvious  biological 
importance.  To  understand  why  menopause  is  socially  trivial 
for  the  Tswana,  one  must  understand  their  ideas  with  regard 
to  menstruation. 

There  are,  basically,  two  views  of  the  meaning  of 
menstruation  among  Tswana  women.  The  first  is  that  it  is  a 
systemic  indicator  of  gestation.  That  is,  when  one  does  not 
menstruate,  one  is  pregnant.  "[F]irstly,  ...  a woman 
stops  menstruating  on  becoming  pregnant,  and  in  fact 
realizes  or  suspects  her  condition  because  of  that." 
(Schapera  n.d.:168).  It  is,  then,  in  this  view  a biological 
signal.  The  following  comments  show  continuity  from 
Schapera’s  time  to  the  present:  "It  is  how  God  made  women  so 

that  they  will  know  when  they  are  pregnant;"  "It  is  nature's 
way  to  let  us  know  that  we  can  reproduce.  When  it  misses. 
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you  know  you  are  pregnant;"  "God  made  it  like  that.  It  is 
our  sign  of  pregnancy  when  it  misses." 

The  second  view  of  menstruation  is  that  it  rids  the 
body  of  'impurities'  that  accumulate  in  the  blood  system. 
Again,  this  was  noted  in  early  literature  on  Tswana  beliefs: 
"A  woman  knows  she  is  pregnant  if  she  misses  her  period.  If 
she  ordinarily  misses  a period,  it  may  be  just  because  she 
is  sick  and  her  blood  is  no  good"  (Manyama  1934,  cited  in 
Schapera  n.d.:168).  Beyond  the  statements  of,  "God  just 
made  us  that  way"  or  "Its  just  a natural  difference,"  none 
of  the  women  I spoke  with  were  able  to  explain  why  women 
should  have  need  of  a purification  system  while  men  have 
none.  Nevertheless,  this  is  seen  as  one  "good  thing"  about 
menstruation:  "We  menses  so  that  our  blood  may  be  clean;" 

"This  thing  comes  once  a month  and  removes  the  dirt  in  our 
blood;"  "It's  like  that--it  removes  the  bad  blood." 

While  this  dual  distinction  does  not  exhaust  the  views 
of  menstruation  (e.g.,  "It  feeds  the  baby"^),  these  two 
views  represent  92  percent  of  the  responses  to  the  question, 
"why  do  women  menstruate?".  Furthermore,  they  are  not 
mutually  exclusive  categories.  Several  women  gave  both 
reasons . 

Both  views  have  their  impact  on  the  Tswana  conception 
of  menopause  but  the  ethnomedical  concern  has  a noticeable 
impact  on  only  a few.  That  is,  because  of  the  idea  that 
impurities  are  removed  via  menstruation,  a few  women  do 
express  a concern  regarding  the  consequences  of  menopause  to 
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their  health.  ' For  those  few  who  worry  about  it 

significantly,  some  traditional  healers  claim  the  ability  to 

2 

bring  about  a return  to  menstruation.  As  with  most 
biological  change,  systematic  logical  uncertainties  are  a 
cause  of  concern;  therefore,  biologically,  menopause  is 
indeed  of  personal  significance  to  Tswana  women. 

Socially,  however,  menopause  is  in  many  ways  trivial. 
Young  women — even  those  in  the  early  years  of  the 
cl i mac t e r i c --a r e remarkably  uninformed  as  to  the  timing  of 
menopause.  Ask  them  at  what  age  menopause  occurs  and  most 
will  say  "I  don't  know;"  many  will  simply  associate  it  with 
being  elderly;  some  will  tell  you  age  60-70.  Very  few  (20 
percent)  give  a reasonable  age  range  of  45  to  55  years. 
Anticipatory  socialization  is  lacking  in  Mochudi  with  regard 
to  menopause  not  because  women  do  not  discuss  menstruation; 
rather,  it  is  lacking  because  one  discusses  private  matters 
only  with  one's  peers.  Older  women  do  not  discuss  menopause 
with  younger  ones  because  "it  is  not  yet  their  time."  As 
was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  I,  the  social  structure 
traditionally  emphasized  age  grading  in  the  control  of 
knowledge  and  resources.  Elder  generations  pass  knowledge 
on  to  younger  ones  only  as  they  reach  the  stage  in  which 
that  information  is  needed.  So,  as  one  attains  a certain 
life-stage,  one  is  'ripe'  for  instruction.  For  the  most 
part,  one  learns  about  menstruation  when  it  begins--at 
menarche.  One  learns  about  menopause  only  as  one 


experiences  it. 
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When  asked,  "How  do  most  women  learn  about  menopause?," 
four  methods  emerged:  (1)  experience,  (2)  from  a doctor, 

(3)  by  reading,  and  (4)  a combination  of  the  above.  Table  6 
presents  a comparison  of  all  responses  for  pre-menopausal 
and  p o s t — me no pau s a 1 samples.  The  results  sh^ow  that  while 
the  younger  women  have  had  more  access  to  reading  materials, 
both  indicate  that  experience  is  the  primary  way  one  learns 
about  menopause. 

To  follow  up  on  this,  a series  of  questions  were  asked 
aimed  at  documenting  menopausal  information  flow. 

Respondents  were  asked,  "Were  you  told  about  menopause?" 
Table  7 presents  a comparison  of  the  responses  by  the  women 
of  both  groups. 

The  table  shows  that  83  percent  of  the  post-menopausal 
women  were  either  not  told  about  menopause  until  it  happened 
or  were  never  told  about  it.  Also,  the  younger  women  were 
significantly  more  likely  to  have  been  told  about  it  as 
students  in  school.  Yet,  this  should  not  be  considered  as 
overly  significant  since  all  of  them  were  merely  told  that 
women  stop  menstruating  late  in  life.  Indeed,  given  the 
difference  in  the  number  of  years  since  the  pre-menopausal 
and  post-menopausal  women  were  "school-age,"  the  older  women 
may  have  also  been  given  this  information  and  simply  have 
forgotten  being  told.  Also  of  interest  is  the  fact  that 
almost  one-third  of  the  post-menopausal  women  were  only  told 
about  menopause  as  it  happened  to  them.  This  supports 


TABLE  6:  HOW  DO  MOST  WOMEN  LEARN  ABOUT  MENOPAUSE? 


P r e 

Post 

% 

% 

Expe  rience 

55 

64 

Doctor 

1 1 

17 

Reading 

4 

0 

Experience  & Doctor 

0 

1 1 

Experience  & Reading 

15 

0 

Doctor  & Reading 

4 

4 

(Don't  Know ) 

1 1 

4 
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table  7 : WERE  YOU  TOLD  ABOUT  MENOPAUSE? 

P re Post 

% % 


Yes  - in  school  30  7 
Yes  - as  an  adult  7 10 
Yes  - as  I experienced  it  n/a  29 
No  63  54 
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the  ethnographic  data  suggesting  age-related  control  of 
knowledge  . 

The  logical  questions  which  followed  these  were  "who 
told  you,"  and  "what  were  you  told?"  The  former  question 
was,  in  fact,  asked  in  both  a close-ended  and  open-ended 
form.  Table  8 presents  results  of  the  closed-ended  question 
for  p r e -me no p au s a 1 and  pos t — menopausal  women. 

The  first  thing  of  note  is  that  neither  group  is  likely 

to  receive  any  information  about  menopause  from  their 

mothers.  This  again  demonstrates  the  difficulty  in  speaking 

with  younger  people  about  menopause  (or  indeed  about  any 

matters  of  a personal  and  private  nature.)  That  neither 

group  is  likely  to  have  learned  about  menopause  from 

broadcast  media  is  not  surprising  given  (1)  the  limited 

distribution  of  TVs  and  (2)  the  absence  of  educational 

programming  available  on  TV  and  radio  broadcasts  in 
3 

Botswana . 

Interestingly,  if  one  combines  the  "some"  and  "a 
little"  categories  and  opposes  them  with  the  "none" 
category,  it  is  apparent  that  both  groups  are  most  likely  to 
receive  information  via  reading  materials  (56  percent  of 
both  groups  having  done  so).  Table  9 presents  the  ranked 
percentages  of  information  sources  for  both  groups. 

Comparison  of  these  results  with  the  previous  tables 
indicates  response  consistency  in  that  both  tables  show  much 
the  same  thing.  That  is.  Table  7 shows  that  the 
post-menopausal  woman  is  much  more  likely  to  have  spoken  to 
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TABLE  8:  BY  WHOM  AND  HOW  MUCH  WERE  YOU  TOLD  ABOUT  MENOPAUSE? 


P r e Post 

Some  A Little  None  .Some  A Little  None 
% % % • % % % 


Mother 

Women  relatives 
Women  friends 
Women  co-workers 
Printed  media 
Broadcast  media 
Doctor 
Nurse 


0 

1 1 

89 

0 

7 

93 

22 

19 

59 

19 

1 1 

70 

26 

30 

44 

0 

4 

96 

0 

7 

93 

19 

7 

74 

7 

4 

89 

7 

19 

74 

33 

22 

45 

26 

11 

63 

30 

26 

44 

0 

4 

96 

33 

15 

52 

30 

15 

55 

table  9:  PERCENTAGE  WITHIN  EACH  SUB-SAMPLE  RECEIVING  ANY 
INFORMATION  FROM  EACH  SOURCE:  RANK-ORDERED 


% of  Pre/(R.O)  % of  Post/(R.O.) 


Printed  media 

56/(1) 

56/(1) 

Women  Friends 

41/(2) 

55/(2) 

Women  co-workers 

30/(3) 

37/(5) 

Nurse 

26/(4) 

45/(4) 

Mo  the  r 

11/(5) 

11/(7) 

Doctor 

7/(6) 

48/(3) 

Women  relatives 

7/(6) 

26/(6) 

Broadcast  media 

4/(7) 

4/(8) 
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a doctor  about  menopause.  This  is  hardly  surprising  and 
would  probably  be  true  of  most  women  in  any  society  (since 
one  typically  presents  oneself  to  a specialist  on  a 
con t e X t - s pe c i f i c basis.)  It  also  shows  that  post— menopausal 
women  are  more  likely  to  have  discussed  menopause  with 
nurses.  Interestingly,  the  po s t -menop aus al  woman's  greater 
likelihood  of  having  spoken  with  friends  about  menopause 
again  shows  that  one  learns  about  menopause  largely  as  one 
experiencesit. 

The  tables  also  give  one  some  indication  of  further 
difference.  The  p o s t -menop aus a 1 woman  is  roughly  four  times 
as  likely  to  have  spoken  with  female  relatives.  More 
importantly,  the  post-menopausal  women  as  a group  are  more 
likely  to  have  gotten  a substantial  amount  of  information 
from  all  of  these  sources. 

The  open-ended  question  ("who  told  you  about 
menopause?")  supports  these  . results . The  young  women  are 
most  likely  to  say  either  (1)  a friend  or  (2)  a teacher. 

The  p os t -meno p aus a 1 women  are  most  likely  to  say  (1)  a 
doctor  or  nurse  or  (2)  a friend. 

With  the  exception  of  two  highly  educated  nurses,  all 
of  the  younger  women  who  were  told  about  menopause  responded 
to  the  question,  "What  were  you  told  about  menopause"  only 
by  defining  it  as  an  end  to  menstruation:  "I  was  told  you 

stop  mensing  and  will  no  longer  have  babies;"  "When  you  grow 
old,  menstruation  stops;"  "Only  that  you  stop  menstruating 
late  in  life."  This  corresponds  well  with  data  given  by  one 
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of  Schapera's  informants:  "When  women  get  old  they  stop 

menstruating.  This  shows  they  will  no  lon-ger  bear,  children.- 
We  don't  know  why  it  happens."  (Schapera  n.d.:170). 

By  way  of  contrast,  the  older  women  are  given  more  than 
.mere  definition.  They  are  given  some  indication  as  to  what 
to  expect  in  terms  of  physical  change:  "I  was  told  that  it 

would  first  stop  and  start  and  stop  and  start  then  finally 
will  just  quit;"  "I  was  told  that  it  would  come  and  go  and 
that  I might  have  a backache  and  dizzyness;"  "Sister  [Nurse] 
said  that  it  would  not  be  regular  and  I might  feel  hot  and 
tired;"  "She  [an  older  sibling]  said  that  it  would  stop  and 
then  maybe  I would  have  some  more  — also  that  I would  have 
high  blood." 

Under  the  assumption  that  menopause  is  a characteristic 
of  the  elderly,  the  50  year  olds  are  typically  surprised  by 
its  arrival.  Given  the  Tswana  views  of  menstruation  noted 
above,  their  immediate  responses  to  the  cessation  of 
menstruation  are  predictable.  First,  I was  told  repeatedly 
that  a woman's  first  reaction  is  to  assume  pregnancy:  "I 

4 

said,  Another  baby?  "I  wept  for  days 

thinking  I was  to  have  another  child;"  "When  it  happened  to 
my  Aunt^  she  came  and  told  me  she  was  pregnant.  I said, 

'No  mma , let  me  set  you  aright.'" 

In  and  of  itself  this  is  socially  troublesome — they 
feel  embarassed  because  it  is  no  longer  "their  time."  Thus 
the  following  comments  are  typical  of  their  reactions  to  the 
possibility  of  pregnancy:  "I  was  so  embarassed  because  I 
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thought  I was  pregnant  at  the  same  time  as  my  youngest 
daughter;" ■ "I  was  very  angry  thinking  that  my  friends  would 
laugh  at  me.  None  of  them  were  still  having  children.  'How 

can  this  thing  happen?',  I said." 

Second  if  they  do  not  believe  that  they  are  pregnant, 
then  they  assume  that  they  are  ill.  The  following  comments 
are  representative:  "Most  women  come  to  the  hospital  and  say 

they  are  ill,  but  it  is  just  their  time;"  "I  thought,  'Now, 

I must  be  very  ill,  indeed;"  "I  said,  'What  illness  is 
this?'"  In  either  case,  the  usual  response  is  to  go  to  the 
doctor.  The  typical  first  reaction  of  most  to  being  told  of 
their  menopausal  status  is  to  deny  it.  That  is,  most  of  the 
women  I spoke  with  had  the  first  thought  of  No,  that  can  t 
be.  I am  TOO  young  for  this."  But,  after  having  spoken 
with  her  friends  and  discovered  that  some  of  them  are  also 
menopausal,  she  accepts  it  easily:  "They  may  be  unhappy  at 

first.  Something  is  gone  from  them.  But  it  is  their  time. 
"One  knows  it  is  time  then,  and  it  is  just  O.K." 

It  is  also  socially  trivial  in  another  sense:  while 
many  young  women  equate  menopause  with  "old  age,"  they  have 
no  great  fears  of  menopause  as  an  event.  There  is  no  body 
of  menopausal  mythology  as  found  by  Johnson  and  Snow  (1979) 
in  the  West.  The  general  feeling  of  the  young  women  and 
almost  certain  opinion  of  the  older  women  is  that  menopause 
does  not  change  a woman  in  any  significant  way.  One  young 
woman  put  it  this  way:  "How  will  you  know  if  she  is  not 
menstruating?  She  will  only  not  be  having  children,  but  she 
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remains  herself."  An  older  woman,  having  experienced 
menopause,  is  more  to  the  point:  "There  is  no  difference 

between  a woman  who  menstruates  and  one  who  does  not.  You 
stop  menstruation;  you  don't  become  pregnant;  but,  you  are 
still  mosadi  and  you  behave  like  a mosadi ." 

Only  five  percent  (3)  of  the  women  in  my  sample  said 
that  a woman ■ behave s differently  after  menopause,  and  all  of 
them  were  p re— menop aus al . Furthermore,  each  of  them  said 
that  the  post-menopausal  woman  is  not  interested  in  sex. 

The  rest  said  there  was  no  difference:  "Why  should  they  act 

different?  It  is  only  menstruation;"  "They  still  do  the 
same  things,  so  they  act  the  same  way."  Thus,  in  general, 
menopause  results  in  no  behavioral  change  in  the  women 
themselves  or  in  other  people's  treatment  of  them. 

Of  the  entire  sample  only  8 percent  (3  pre-menopausal 
and  2 post-menopausal  women)  said  that  after  menopause  one 
is  treated  differently.  All  of  them  stated  that  as  many 
post-menopausal  women  are  elderly,  they  are  treated  as  more 
dependent.  Thus,  again,  it  is  not  menopause,  but  old  age 
that  leads  to  different  treatment  by  others.  The  vast 
majority  said  there  was  no  change,  commenting  that  one  is 
not  aware  of  whether  a woman  has  reached  menopause  or  not: 
"How  can  you  treat  them  differently?  You  won't  know  if  they 
menstruate  or  do  not;"  "You  know  that  the  elderly  do  not 
menses  any  more.  But  you  don't  know  when  they  stopped;" 

"If  you  act  the  same,  they  treat  you  the  same." 
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Thinking  that  more  specifically  contextual  questions 
might  yield  areas  of  behavioral  change,  a series  of  further 
questions  were  asked.  First,  the  women  were  asked  if  a 
po s t — me no p au s al  woman  behaves  differently  toward  men.  Five 
of  the  older  women  and  seven  of  the  younger  women  indicated 
that  following  menopause,  a woman  becomes  less  and  less 
interested  in  sex.  Thus,  this  2G  percent  of  my  sample  said 
that  they  d_o  behave  differently  toward  men,  but  only  in  a 
sexual  context.  Most  (60  percent)  did  not  think  there  was 
any  difference  at  all:  " Aki r i , she  is  still 

mosadi ; " "I  think  not.  Some  say  you  no  longer  want  a man, 
but  it  is  not  so  with  me,"  "No.  When  you  become  very  old  you 
will  not  want  men.  But  menopause  does  not  do  this."  (Of 
the  entire  sample  20  percent  — all  pre-menopausal  — responded 
"I  don't  know . " ) 

When  asked  do  post-menopausal  women  behave  differently 
toward  younger  women,  90  percent  of  the  sample  said  there 
was  no  difference:  "If  you  behave  differently  then  they 

will  know  that  you  no  longer  have  it,  aki ri" ? ; " "That  is 
stupid.  Why  would  she  behave  differently?  _^!"  Of  the 
ten  percent  (6)  who  said  yes,  one  said  that  a woman  becomes 
"more  secretive  now;"  the  others  (5)  all  said  she  behaves 
differently  due  to  her  age.  Of  these,  the  3 older  women 
said  that  as  one  gets  to  this  age  she  is  more  certain  of 
herself  and,  therefore,  gives  more  advice.  The  2 
pre-menopausal  women  equated  the  change  with  the  increased 
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dependence  of  the  elderly:  "Now  she  will  just  talk  a lot 

and  no  one  will  really  listen." 

Again,  88  percent  of  the  women  said  that  after 
menopause  a woman  continues  to  behave  in  the  same  way 
towards  her  husband.  The  older  women  gave  many  comments  on 
this  question:  "Even  if  you  do  not  menstruate,  you  are 

still  a wife;"  "Why?  If  you  did  behave  differently  he  would 
probably  just  leave  you;"  "No,  men  do  not  understand  this 
thing  anyway.  They  still  love  you;  you  still  love  them;" 
"No,  a wife  is  a wife  even  when  she  is  old." 

That  a woman's  behavior  toward  her  husband  is  not 
changed  by  the  menopause  is  also  well-supported  by  the 
response  to  the  question,  "What  does  your  husband  think 
about  you  not  having  your  periods  any  longer?"  Of  the 
married  pos t— menopausal  women,  all  but  one  said  that  theirs 
husband  didn't  care,  and  the  one  woman  who  said  otherwise 
responded  "He  doesn't. even  know."  Of  the  12  percent  (7)  who 
said  that  there  was  a change  in  behavior,  the  3 
pre-menopausal  women  and  two  of  the  post-menopausal  women 
said  that  sex  is  not  interesting  for  a post-menopausal 
woman:  "Now  you  just  say,  'No  man,  go  away  from  me'." 

Interestingly,  two  of  the  p os t -menopaus al  women  said  there 
was  a change  in  that  they  were  more  free  with  their  advice. 
Both,  however,  said  that  it  was  not  because  of  menopause, 
but  because  they  were  more  mature. 

While  88  percent  of  the  women  said  that  a woman's 
participation  in  religion  is  unchanged  after  menopause,  12 
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percent  of  them  said  that  there  was  a change.  The  three 
younger  women  said  that  now  a woman  does  less  wo’rk  but  has 
more  respect.  The  four  post-menopausal  women  said  that  tney 
are  then  more  competent  leaders  and  thus  become  more  active. 

Finally,  the  women  were  asked  if  people  blame  strange 
or  irratic  behavior  in  a friend  on  her  being  in  the 
menopausal  transition.  All  of  the  women  responded  no, 
commenting  again  that  one  does  not  know  when  another  is 
menopausal:  "^!  I told  you  that  s^ie  will  not  broadcast 

this  thing!." 

Finally,  its  triviality  is  further  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  (1)  there  is  no  term  in  seTswana  for  'menopause', 
and  (2)  as  was  plainly  shown  in  the  last  chapter,  the 
biological  cessation  of  menstruation  results  in  no 
significant  status  or  role  change.  That  is,  while  there  is 
no  specific  role  gain  coincident  with  menopause  in  Mochudi, 
there  is  certainly  no  role  loss. 

There  is  a coincident  increase  in  generalized  social 
respect  at  this  time.  Again,  to  recapitulate,  around  the 
time  of  menopause  a woman  feels  at  the  peak  of  her 
competence.  She  has  continuity  in  her  role  as  mother  in  the 
sense  that  grandchildren  often  live  with  her,  and  the  sense 
that  her  advice  is  respected  by  her  daughters.  It  is  not 
until  much  later  that  she  will  lose  her  role  in  provision, 
and  she  does  so  only  with  the  onset  of  infirmity  due  to 
advanced  age.  Likewise,  she  will  continue  to  manage  her  own 
home  until  she  feels  unable  to  do  so.  Many  never  give  up 
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their  homes.  These  are  the  criteria  by  which  women  define 
themselves  as  women--an‘d  thus  they  remain  following 
menopause  . 

True  enough — one  does  sometimes  hear  that  after 
menopause  a woman  is  "like  a man."  But,  the  key  word,  here 
is  "like."  Schapera  (n.d:170)  notes  that  the  phrase  is 
"Mosadi  s e kamonna . " While  one  might  translate  this  as 
"being  like  a man,"  a much  better  gloss  is  the  one  which 
Schapera  provides:  "a  man~like  woman  (Schapera  n.d..l70, 

emphasis  mine).  When  used  in  Mochudi , the  speaker  means 
only  that  as  men  do  not  menstruate  or  worry  about  pregnancy, 
and  as  they  are  free  from  the  constraints  associated  with 
menstruation,  so  lives  the  older  woman.  There  is  no  concept 
of  being  socially  "better"  because  of  it.  The  'pollution' 
symbolism  and  the  social  constraints  associated  wih  it  were 
disappearing  in  Schapera's  time;  today,  they  are 
insignificant.  Thus,  there  is  no  'real'  ritual  purity 
associated  with  menopause.  There  is  no  increased  political 
power  due  to  it.  There  is  no  change  in  social  interaction 
as  a result  of  it.  In  Mochudi,  a woman  is  a woman  before, 
during  and  after  the  climacteric  years. 

Attitudes  Toward  the  Menopause 

In  1984,  Suggs  and  duToit  reported  on  American  women's 
attitudes  toward  menopause.  Their  research  was  centered  on 
the  administration  of  a 40  item  index  of  menopausal 
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attitudes,  based  on  the  work  of  Neugarten  and  her  associates 
• (Neugarten  et  aT.  1963).  This  index  was  administered  in 
Mochudi,  and  forms  the  basis  of  the  following  discussion. 

(For  a description  of  index  validation  technique,  see 
pp.47-48.  ) 

Five  of  the  questions  resulted  in  essentially 
non-varying  responses  across  both  pre-menopausal  and 
po s t -me nop au s a 1 samples.  The  questions  and  their  responses 
are  seen  in  Table  10. 

The  agreement  on  question  number  one  is  not  at  all 
surprising  given  the  fact  that  (as  was  discussed  in  the  last 
chapter)  menopause  is  seen  as  the  potentiation  of  the  old 
age  status.  It  indicates  an  overall  acceptance  of  the  event 
as-  a natural  part  of  the  aging  process.  Of  the  11  percent 
of  the  older  women  who  disagreed,  none  disagreed  strongly. 
They  disagreed  due  to  the  belief  that  while  it  is  just  a 
part  of  growing  older  if  it  comes  at  the  right  time,  an 
early  menopause  may  be  the  result  of  being  bewitched.  In 
that  case,  they  said,  it  would  not  be  natural.  The  fact 
that  none  of  the  pre-menopausal  women  disagreed  indicates 
that,  as  would  be  expected,  the  older  women  are  the  more 
traditional  ideologically.  However,  the  2 older  women 
representing  the  11  percent  disagreement  were  both 
childless,  and  this  is  probably  reflected  in  their 
responses.  As  such,  the  older  women  do  not  differ 


significantly  in  their  answers  to  the  question. 
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TABLE  10;  NON-VARYING  RESPONSES  TO  QUESTIONS 


Question 


Pre Post 

%Agree  %Disagree  %Agree  %Disagree 


1. Menopause  is  just  a 

part  of  growing  older.  100  0 89 


2. The  thing  that  causes 
women  trouble  at  meno- 
pause is  something 
they  can  not  control: 
changes  inside  of 

their  bodies.  96  4 92  8 


3. Post-menopausal 
women  are  healthier 
than  p r e-me nop aus a 1 

women.  9 91  8 92 


4. Menopause  may  not  be 

a bad  experience.  87  13  85  15 


5. Since  menopause  is 
inevitable,  there  is 
no  point  in  worrying 
about  it. 


100 


0 


85 


15 
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The  agreement  in  response  to  question  number  four  can 
be  explained  as  the  result  of  asking  a vague  question.  .That 
is,  the  older  women,  seeing  that  for  the  most  part  menopause 
yielded  no  negative  change  in  their  life  style,  are  willing 
to  agree.  The  younger  women,  being  relatively  uninformed 
due  to  the  lack  of  anticipatory  socialization,  are 
"hopefully"  agreeable. 

Like  question  number  one,  the  response  to  question 
number  two  indicates  an  acceptance  of  menopause  as  a natural 
occurence  in  the  life~cycle.  The  younger  women  commonly 
stated  that  they  didn't  know  about  "trouble,"  but  that  in 
any  case  menopause  was  the  result  of  uncontrollable  bodily 
change.  The  older  women  qualified  their  responses  with 
remarks  such  as;  "Yes  that  is  right,  you  cannot  stop  it;" 
"Yes,  you  dry  up;"  "Yes,  now  the  body  cannot  clean  itself 
but  you  can  do  nothing."  Of  those  few  who  disagreed,  they 
did  so  stating  that  menopause  didn't  cause  any  "troubles." 
The  explanation  for  the  response  to  the  agreement  on 
question  5 is  identical.  Those  who  disagreed  among  the 
older  women  gave  no  explanation  as  to  why.  But,  all  of  them 
were  either  childless  or  had  experienced  trouble  with  the 
climacteric  syndrome. 

The  disagreement  to  question  three  is  somewhat  more 
complex.  For  the  most  part  the  young  women  disagreed  on  the 
grounds  that  older  women  in  general  are  not  as  strong  nor  as 
healthy  as  young  women.  While  some  of  the  older  women  gave 
this  response,  others  were  split  between  three  explanations. 
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First,  I was  told  by  a few  women  that  since  they  no  longer 
menstruate,  their  blood  is  not  cleansed  and  the  result  is 
sometimes  illness.  Secondly,  a few.  women  said  that  hot 
flashes  and  aches  were  indications  that  menopause 
temporarily  may  result  in  ill  health.  One  woman  stated  it 
thusly:  "Now,  you  have  these  heat  flas.hes  [sic],  and  this 

makes  you  very  unhappy.  Its  not  nice,  this  thing.  It  will 
pass,  but  still  you  grow  older.  The  younger  women  are 
healthier." 

In  response  to  two  other  questions,  there  was  little 
variation  in  the  responses  of  the  post-menopausal  women. 
However,  the  pre-menopausal  women's  responses  did  show 
variation.  These  questions  and  the  responses  of  both  groups 
are  shown  in  Table  11. 

The  difference  between  groups  in  response  to  the  first 
question  is  explainable  as  the  result  of  a lack  of 
anticipatory  socialization.  As  was  previously  noted,  the 
young  women  commonly  associate  menopause  with  being  elderly. 
Elderly  women  ( basadi  bagolo ) do  indeed  behave 
differently.  Thus,  those  women  who  expect  menopause  to 
occur  past  age  60  are  less  willing  to  agree.  The  older 
women,  having  experienced  menopause  and  found  no  real 
changes  are  more  likely  to  agree.  Of  the  18  percent  of 
pos t -menop au s a 1 women  who  disagree,  one  believes  they  have  a 
lower  sex  drive  following  menopause,  while  the  others 
believe  you  become  less  desirable  to  men. 
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TABLE  11:  QUESTIONS  IN  WHICH  RESPONSE  VARIES  IN  ONLY  ONE  OF  THE 

~ SUB-SAMPLES 


Que  s t i on 


P re  Post 

%Agree  %Disagree  %Agree  %Disagree 


1. A  woman's  body  may 
change  during  meno- 
pause, but  otherwise 
she  does  not  change 

much.  61  38 

2.  Menopause  creates 
new  freedoms  for 

women.  56  44 


81  18 


89  1 1 
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The  young  women' s response  to  the  second  question  is 
explained  by  (1)  the  belief  that  ’as  most  post-menopausal 
women  are  basadi  bagolo  they  are  ultimately  more  dependent, 
(2)  some  women's  belief  that  menopause  leads  to  a decline  in 
sexual  desire,  or  (3)  the  belief  that  it  leads  to  no  change 
at  all.  Thus,  like  the  older  women,  the  young  women  know 
that  one  can  have  intercourse  without  fear  of  pregnancy; 
but,  unlike  the  majority  of  older  women,  they  don't  believe 
it  creates  more  freedom.  The  older  women  (and  the  younger 
ones  who  agreed)  see  the  following  as  constituting  increased 
freedom:  (1)  the  ability  to  travel  without  carrying  "pads" 

or  "cloths,"  (2)  freedom  from  worry  over  pregnancy  and  (3) 
freedom  from  menstrual  discomfort.  Those  who  disagreed 
basically  said  that  there  was  no  change. 

Table  12  reports  answers  to  questions  which  display  a 
less  unanimous  response  pattern  but  which,  for  the  most 
part,  vary  similary  among  both  pre-m^nopausal  and 
p o s t -me nop au s a 1 samples.  With  some  of  the  questions,  the 
similarity  of  pattern  is  explainable  on  the  same  grounds  for 
both  groups  alike.  In  others,  while  their  responses  are 
basically  of  the  same  pattern,  their  reasoning  is  disparate. 

Several  themes,  often  in  opposition  in  terms  of  effect, 
can  be  seen  in  these  responses:  (1)  menopause  as  a 

biologically  natural  event;  (2)  menopause  as  the  cultural 
potentiation  of  old  age;  (3)  the  younger  woman's  fear  of  the 
unknown;  (4)  the  older  woman's  uneasinesss  due  to  the 
syndrome's  effects  on  some;  (5)  some  young  women's 
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TABLE  12:  QUESTIONS  IN  WHICH  THE  RESPONSE  VARIATION  IS 
ESSENTIALLY  IDENTICAL  FOR  BOTH  SUB-SAMPLES 


Question 


p re Post 

%Agree  %Disagree  %Agree  %Dlsagree 


l.The  thought  of  going 
through  menopause 

excites  me.  48  52  48  52 


2. If  I could,  I would 
choose  not  to  go 

through  menopause.  35  65  33  67 


3. In  truth,  just  about 
every  woman  is  de- 
pressed about  the 

change  of  life.  66  34  74  26 

4.  Women  who  have  gone 
through  menopause  are 

lucky.  53  47  45  55 

5.  Women  worry  about 
losing  their  minds 

during  menopause.  56  44  63  37 


6. A p o s t -menop aus a 1 
woman  is  only  half 

a woman.  35  65  22  78 


7. After  menopause,  women 

are  less  attractive.  60  40  59  41 


8.1  look  forward  to 

experiencing  menopause.  56  44  52  48 


TABLE  12,  continued 

P r 0 Post 

Question  . ’ %Agree  %Disasree  %Agree  %Disagree 

9.  A woman  at  menopause 
is  apt  to  do  crazy 
things  she  herself 
does  not  understand. 

10.  The  thought  of 
going  through  the 
menopause  disgusts 
me  . 


11. If  the  truth  were 
known,  women  would 
like  to  have  an 
affair  at  this  time 
in  their  lives. 


12. Thinking  about 
menopause  does  not 
bother  me  at  all. 


13.  Many  women  think 
menopause  is  the  best 
thing  that  ever 
happened  to  them. 

14.  The  thought  of  going 
through  menopause 

pleases  me.  44  56  44  56 

15.1  have  never  worried 

about  menopause.  66  34  70  30 

16. Reaching  menopause 
marks  the  beginning  of 

theendoflife.  61  39  70  30 


35  65  41  59 


30  70  37  63 


61  39  63  37 


61  39  74  26 


56  44  59  41 


17 .Post-menopausal 
women  are  happier  than 
pre-menopausal  women. 


34 


66 


37 


63 
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TABLE  12,  continued 


Que  s t i on 


p r e Post 

%Agree  %Disagree  %Agree  %Disagree 


18. Menopause  results  in 

emotional  strains  in 

women.  65  35 


63  37 


19. The  only  difference 
between  a woman  who  has 
not  been  through  the 
menopause  and  one  who  has 
is  that  one  menstruates 
and  the  other  does  not.  57 


43 


63 


37 


20. Women  generally 
feel  better  after  the 
menopause  than  they 
have  for  years. 


17 


83 


29 


71 


21. A woman  who  does  not 
have  to  go  through  the 
menopause  is  lucky. 


26 


74 


15 


85 
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uninformed  tendency  toward  equation  of  menopause  with  the 
elderly  years;  (6)  the  older  woman's  equation  of  menopause 
with  a time  of  apical  competence  and  stability;  and  (7)  a 
recognition  of  increased  freedom,  both  sexual  (removal  of 
fears  of  pregnancy)  and  physical  (lack  of  menstrual 
discomfort  and  care).  Most  of  the  variation  in  the  response 
patterns  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  interplay  and 
juxtaposition  of  these  themes. 

The  strongest  of  these  contrasts  is  that  between  the 
biological  implications  of  menopause  and  the  cultural 
implications  of  it.  The  variation  in  questions  1,  2,  3,  4, 
7,  8,  10,  14,  and  21  reflect  this  dicordance.  Of  those  who 

show  the  negative  attitude  towards  these  questions,  comments 
make  their  reasoning  unequivocal:  Question  number  1:  "Who 

can  be  excited  about  growing  older?"  "No,  man!  No  one 
wants  to  grow  older."  Question  number  2;  "Then  one  would 
just  be  always  young;"  "Yes,  I don't  want  to  be  older." 
Question  3:  "Depressed?  Yes,  just  as  everyone  becomes 

depressed  at  old  age;"  Question  number  4:  "No  it  is  not 

lucky  to  be  old;"  Question  number  7:  "Well  yes,  they  are 

getting  older  and  the  young  ones  are  beautiful;"  Question 
number  8:  "I  told  you,  I don't  want  this  old  age;"  Question 

number  10:  "Well  yes,  it  does  disgust  me.  Then  I will  be 

old  and  tired." 

Those  women  with  the  positive  attitude  supported  their 
position  by  commenting  on  the  "naturalness"  of  menopause: 
Question  number  2:  "No,  God  did  not  intend  for  it  to  be 
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like  that;"  "No,  then  I would  be  choosing  illness;"  Question 
number  3:  "Why  should  they  be  depressed?  It  must  happen. 

You  accept  it;"  Question  number  4:  "I  suppose  they  are 

lucky  because  it  was  meant  to  be  that  way;  Question  number 
7:  "No,  they  are  the  same,  except  that  later  they  will  get 

wrinkles  of  old  age;"  "Menopause  does  not  change  you.  Only 
old  age  does  this;"  Question  number  8:  "The  Tswana  look 

forward  to  all  things  in  life;  only  death  is  not  a happy 
time;"  Question  number  10:  "No  man!  Why  should  I feel  this 

way?  It  is  natural!" 

Thus,  as  an  event  unto  itself,  the  cessation  of 
menstruation  is  seen  as  a natural  constituent  of  life  cycle 
progression.  As  Alverson  (1978:136)  notes,  the  Tswana 
typically  view  the  "natural"  as  an  unalterable  given  and 
find  such  questions  as  "If  you  could  change  your  life,  how 
would  you  do  it?"  to  be  relatively  meaningless.  One 
generally  accepts  life  events  as  "how  it  was  meant  to  be." 
This  is  nicely  expressed  in  a Tswana  proverb  reported  by 
Campbell  (1972: 130) :"Maano  gaasi twe  go  s i t a aloso  . " 

Translated  literally,  it  means  "plans  protect,  but  not 
against  death,"  which  implies  that  if  something  is  'meant' 
to  happen,  nothing  can  prevent  it.  As  such,  menopause  is 
biologically  natural,  normal,  and  acceptable. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  changes  in  the  status  of  the 
elderly  due  to  the  individuation  of  the  household  and 
resource  control  of  the  young  have  resulted  in  a negative 
attitude  toward  the  late  life  cycle  phase.  Menopause  marks 
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the  beginning  of  biological  degeneration  and  is  thus  the 
potentiation  of  old  age.  When  respondents  view  the 
menopause  as  an  event  indicative  of  future  old-age  status, 
their  attitudes  towards  it  are  negative. 

Several  of  the  questions  demonstrate  the  younger 
women's  fear  of  the  unknown  and/or  the  uneasiness  of  older 
women  with  regard  to  menopausal  symptoms.  Question  number 
15  ("I  have  never  worried  about  menopause")  shows  a majority 
agreement.  Again,  this  can  be  explained  by  the  biological 
view  of  the  event  being  natural:  "Why  worry?  This  thing 

comes  any  way."  The  minority  of  younger  women  who  admit  to 
having  worried  about  menopause  are  concerned  due  to  the  lack 
of  anticipatory  socialization:  "Yes  I have  worried  about 

it.  What  will  happen?  Will  I be  ill?  I do  not  know  about 
it  at  all!" 

The  post-menopausal  women  base  their  concern  on  having 
spoken  with  friends  who  have  had  some  problems  (e.g.,  hot 
flashes)  or  having  experienced  some  'symptoms'  themselves: 
"My  older  sister  had  a bad  time.  She  did  not  feel  well  and 
was  just  sweating  a lot.  This  made  me  worry;"  "These  hot 
flashes  worry  me.  The  doctors  in  South  Africa  gave  me  pills 
and  they  helped.  But  here  [in  Mochudi]  the  doctors  just  say 
it  will  pass."  Question  number  12  can  be  explained  by  the 
same  argument . 

The  response  to  question  number  13  ("Many  women  think 
menopause  is  the  best  thing  . . . ")  shows  a slight  majority 


of  both  groups  in  agreement.  The  reasoning  was  similar  for 
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young  and  old;  "Now  you  don' t hava  to  fuss  with  this  thing 
every  month;"  "Now  you  know  you  will  be  no  more  pregnant 
[sic];"  "Then  you  are  just  always  clean;"  "When  they  want  to 
travel,  they  just  will  go  without  worrying  about  pads  or 
anything."  Of  those  who  disagreed  among  the  p r e -menop aus a 1 
women,  the  most  common  comment  was  to  the  effect  that  no  one 
wants  to  be  old.  For  the  post-menopausal  women,  they  again 
noted  that  some  women  have  problems  (like  hot  flashes)  which 
keep  jnenopause  from  being  an  enjoyable  event. 

The  young  women  gave  few  comments  as  to  why  they  agreed 
or  disagreed  with  Question  number  17.  However,  one  woman's 
comment  is,  perhaps,  insightful:  "I  don't  know  really.  We 

only  see  when  a woman  stops  having  children.  If  she  is  then 
menopausing,  there  is  no  difference.  But  the  mo s ad i 
mogologolo  [old  old  woman]  is  very  different."  In  this 
response  we  find  plausible  explanations  for  both  agreement 
and  disagreement  on  this  question. 

The  majority  of  older  women  agree  with  question  number 
17  : "Yes,  yes.  She  is  just  the  same;"  "I  am  the  same 

woman.  If  you  pull  a tooth  does  that  mean  you  are  a 
different  person?"  Of  those  who  disagreed,  most  again  cited 
the  possibility  of  physical  changes.  Two  of  the  women  said 
that  they  were  not  as  interested  in  sex  as  before. 

In  response  to  the  statement  "Women  worry  about  losing 
their  minds  during  menopause,"  a slight  majority  of  both 
groups  agreed.  However,  comments  reveal  that  the  idiom  did 
not  mean  "insanity"  to  them.  Among  the  younger  women,  it 
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was  usually  related  to  age:  "Old  people  are  like  that. 

They  don't  think  so  well  .anymore."  Among  the  older  women 
there  were  basically  two  responses,  both  related  to  health: 
"At  first,  yes.  You  think  you  are  pregnant.  _^!  How  can 
that  be?  You  think  you  are  ill.  Ao ! What  is  wrong  with 
me?  You  think  you  are  too  young.  Yes,  this  is  a confusing 
thing!;"  "The  hot  flashes  will  make  you  very  bothered.  They 
won't  let  you  think  about  other  things  well." 

The  response  to  question  number  18  indicates  that  women 
in  both  groups  are  more  likely  to  view  menopause  as  an 
emotionally  stressful  event.  For  the  young  women,  fear  of 
the  unknown  is  stressful;  and  for  the  older  women, 
recognition  of  the  syndrome  leads  to  stress.  These  two 
issues  combine  with  the  significance  of  menopause  as  the 
potentiation  of  old  age  to  yield  a certain  degree  of 
concern.  For  those  who  disagree,  the  most  common  reasoning 
among  the  young  is  that  it  is  natural,  among  the  old  that  it 
is  a time  of  heightened  competence. 

Also,  neither  groups'  members  were  likely  to  believe 
that  one  feels  better  after  the  menopause  (Question  number 
20).  While  the  older  women  were  more  likely  to  say  this  was 
the  case  (citing  the  end  of  menstrual  discomfort)  both  said 
that  the  younger  one's  age,  the  better  one  feels. 
Interestingly,  some  of  the  older  women  interpreted  this 
question  as  a self-evaluation:  "You  feel  more  certain  of 

yourself;"  "You  are  no  more  worrying  [sic]  about  your 
decisions.  You  know  they  are  good." 
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It  is  hardly  surprising  (given  the  above  patterns)  that 
both  groups  are  likely  to  see  menopause  as  the  beginning  of 
the  end  of  life.  It  is  the  potentiation  of  the  mogolo 
status,  the  final  one  in  the  Tswana  life  cycle..  Thus,  for 
many  it  represents  a beginning  of  a decline.  Those  who 
disagreed  among  the  young  women  gave  no  comments  at  all,  but 
one  might  assume  that  they  simply  are  unsure  as  to  the 
timing  of  menopause  and  don't  want  to  commit  themselves  in 
agreement  to  such  a s t r ong ly ~wo rd ed  statement.  Certainly 
some  of  them  are  those  who,  knowing  the  general  age  of 
menopause  to  be  50,  also  know  it  is  some  time  after  that  age 
that  "the  end"  draws  near.  Even  fewer  of  the  older  women 
disagreed.  Those  who  did  stated  that  it  coincides  with  the 
time  of  their  greatest  freedom  and  ability  and  was  thus  not 
yet  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

Question  number  11  is  interesting  in  that  while  almost 
identical  percentages  of  pre-menopausal  and  pos t~menopausal 
women  agreed,  their  reasoning  was  completely  different.  Of 
the  young  women  who  agreed,  most  said  it  was  a reaction  to 
aging:  "Now  she  is  old,  aki r i . Men  do  not  chase  her,  but 

she  remembers  and  would  like  to  enjoy  a man;"  "This,  makes 
her  feel  young  and  she  is  happy."  Of  the  older  women  who 
agreed,  they  did  so  by  stating  that  she  was  free  from 
pregnancy  and  her  husband  might  pay  less  attention  to  her: 
"Aki r i , she  can't  get  pregnant.  It  is  for  free!;  "She 


probably  will  not,  but  it  is  a temptation.  How  would  she  be 
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caught?;"  "Yes,  for  many  their  husbands  spend  more  time  with 
young  women  • So,  they  want  a man's  attention. 

Of  those  who  disagreed  among  the  young  women,  many 
expressed  a concern  over  their  belief  that  menopause  is  an 
end  to  sexual  desire:  "No,  she  doesn't  want  a man  now.  She 

will  just  say,  'Let  go  of  my  skirts',  you  are  bothering  me;" 
"Older  women  think  about  themselves.  They  think  about 
children.  Men  are  of  no  interest  to  them."  While  two  of 
the  older  women  also  expressed  this  opinion,  as  a group  they 
were  more  likely  to  point  to  the  stability  of  their  lives  at 
this  time:  "No,  now  she  is  settled  and  doesn't  want  to  run 

around;"  "She  will  have  her  husband.  If  he  is  a good  man 
she  wants  no  other." 

That  most  of  the  women  in  both  groups  disagree  with  the 
statement,  "Post-menopausal  women  are  happier  than 
pre-menopausal  women,"  is  once  again  an  indication  of  its 
potentiation  of  old-age  status.  Those  who  agreed  among  both 
groups  of  women  cited  the  joy  of  grandchildren  and  the 
freedom  from  menstrual  discomfort  and  care.  The  older  women 
additionally  cited  the  certainty  of  decision-making. 

Finally,  perhaps  the  most  important  question  in  this 
group  is  number  6:  "A  post-menopausal  woman  is  only  half  of 

a woman."  For  the  most  part,  the  women  of  Mochudi  strongly 
disagree  with  this  position.  The  younger  women  said:  "She 

is  not  just  mo  go 1 o , she  is  mo  s ad i mo  g o 1 o ; " "A  woman  is 
more  than  a menstruation;"  "She  cannot  have  more  babies  but 
she  remains  a mother."  The  older  women's  comments  include. 
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"Ao!  That  is  stupid.;"  "She  is  no  different,  she 
continues  her  work  and  her  home;"  "No,  she  is  a whole 
woman--she  has  her  home,  her  children,  and  her  fields.  Why 
less  than  a whole  woman?" 

Table  13  reports  results  of  particular  interest  as  it 
consists  of  questions  in  which  the  pre-menopausal  and 
post-menopausal  women  have  disparate  response  patterns.  It 
will  be  argued  that  the  differences  result  from  a lack  of 
anticipatory  socialization  which  leads  the  expectations  of 
p r e — me no p au s a 1 women  to  differ  from  the  experience  of 
po s t — me no p au s a 1 women.  Basically,  the  lack  of  socialization 
of  p re— menop ausal  women  manifests  itself  again  in  these 
responses  as  (1)  a tendency  toward  the  equation  of 
p o s t — me n 0 p au s a 1 status  with  the  status  of  mo s ad i mo g o 1 o , 
and  (2)  a fear  of  the  unknown. 

Five  of  the  questions  clearly  show  the  effect  of  fear 
of  the  unknown  on  young  women's  responses.  A slight 
majority  of  the  young  women  disagree  with  the  statement  "The 
thought  of  going  through  menopause  intrigues  me,"  while  a 
full  two-thirds  of  the  post-menopausal  women  agree.  Not 
knowing  what  to  expect,  the  young  women  find  the  idea  of  sex 
without  fear  of  pregnancy  intruiging,  as  well  as  the  idea  of 
less  "mathatha" ^ associated  with  menstruation.  The 
older  women  also  find  this  intruiging.  But,  more 


importantly,  they  associate  it  with  a time  of  personal 
fullness,  expanded  competence,  and  successful  management. 


TABLE  13:  QUESTIONS  IN  WHICH  RESPONSE  VARIES  BOTH  WITHIN  AND 

ACROSS  SUB-SAMPLES 


Pre 


Post 


Ques  tion 


%Agree  %Disagree  %Agree  %Disagree 


1 . Pos t-menopausal  women 
are  to  be  pitied. 


48 


52 


22 


78 


2. The  thought  of  going 
through  menopause 
intrigues  me . 


44 


56 


67 


33 


3. Life  is  more  interesting 
after  the  menopause.  30 


70 


52 


48 


4 . P o s t -menop aus a 1 women  can 
participate  more  fully 
insociety.  26 


74 


63 


37 


5 . Post-menopausal  women  are 
less  emotional  than  pre- 
menopausal women.  39 


61 


59 


41 


6. The  thought  of  going 
through  menopause 
f rightens  me . 


39 


61 


22 


78 


7. Thinking  about  menopause 
disturbs  me.  44 


56 


22 


78 


8.1  wish  menopause  came 
earlier  in  life. 


30 


70 


1 1 


89 


9. Menopause  marks  the 
end  of  womanhood. 


48 


52 


34 


6 6 
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TABLE  13,  continued 


Ques  tion 


p r e Post 

%Agree  %Disagree  %Agree  %Disagree 


10. A woman  gets  more 
confidence  in  herself 
after  menopause.  57 


74  26 


11. There  are  some  good 

things  about  menopause.  65  35 


82  18 


1 2 . Post-menopausal  women 
are  more  likely  to 

experience  divorce.  22  78 


37  63 
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Thus,  aS  the  reponse  to  question  number  7 shows,  the  _ 
younger  women  are  almost  twice  as  likely  to  be  frightened  by 
the  thought  than  the  older  women  are.  (Still,  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  in  neither  group  is  a majority  frightened  by 
menopause.  This  again  reflects  on  its  "naturalness"  and  the 
acceptance  of  its  inevitability.)  Question  number  8 
("Thinking  about  menopause  disturbs  me")  supports  this 
interpretation  as  well,  with  younger  women  being  twice  as 
likly  to  agree. 

As  the  women  age  and  experience  menopause  themselves, 
they  find  that  it  is  not  as  fundamentally  altering  as  some 
young  women  fear.  In  response  to  Question  number  12  ("There 
are  some  good  things  about  menopause"),  the  post-menopausal 
women  are  more  likely  to  agree.  While  about  25  percent  (7) 
of  the  younger  women  indicated  at  some  time  in  the  research 
that  they  thought  menopause  might  bring  an  end  to  their 
interest  in  sex,  only  7 percent  (2)  of  the  older  women 
suggested  it  was  true.  This  alone  may  account  for  much  of 
the  age-based  difference  in  response  to  this  question. 

Also,  older  women  recognize  that  menopause  is  not  — as  the 
young  women  tend  to  believe--an  event  which  coincides  with 
the  status  decline  of  old  age,  but  one  which  coincides  with 
a time  of  status  attenuation.  This  may  also  account  for  the 
difference  in  their  responses. 

Finally,  an  interesting  pattern  developed  in  response 
to  Question  number  9 ("I  wish  menopause  came  earlier  in  life 
than  it  does.")  A sizable  majority  of  both  groups 
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disagreed,  pointing  out  that  (1)  it  would  n_o_t  then  be 
natural  and  (2)  could  interfere  with  their  desire  for 
children.  Still,  while  only  about  10  percent  of  the  older 
women  agreed,  a full  30  percent  of  the  younger  ones  agreed. 

On  the  surface  this  seems  to  be  counte.r  to  previous 
arguments.  In  fact,  it  supports  them.  That  is,  as  has  been 
shown  previously  and  is  markedly  demonstrated  below,  the 
younger  women  tend  to  equate  the  menopause  with  being 
elderly.  The  problems,  then,  of  the  menopausal  woman  are 
seen  by  these  respondents  as  the  problems  of  the  elderly 
woman.  If,  in  fact,  menopause  came  earlier  in  life  (as 
indeed  it  does  relative  to  their  estimates)  there  would  not 
be  as  much  to  be  concerned  about.  As  the  post-menopausal 
women  are  aware,  this  is  exactly  the  case. 

That  the  young  women  erroneously  equate  menopause  and 
elderly  status  is  equally  clear  from  the  following  question. 
The  p r e — me no p au s a 1 women  are  more  than  twice  as  likely  to 
agree  with  the  statement,  "Post-menopausal  women  are  to  be 
pitied."  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  post-menopausal 
women  are  less  likely  to  agree  with  the  statement  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  self-devaluing.  The  young  women's 
comments  demonstrate  an  equation  with  dependent  old-age 
status:  "Yes.  They  are  now  tired  and  ugly;"  "Yes,  old 

people  get  sick  so  much  more;"  "Mo s ad i mo g o 1 o cannot  do 
anything.  She  is  like  a child.  You  must  pity  her."  Some 
of  the  young  women  who  disagreed  even  showed  an  equation 

g 

with  the  generalized  respect  accorded  to  the  aged  : "No 
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we  don't  pity  her.  She  has  grown  old  but  she  had  her  life 
and  we‘  give  her  respect."  The  old  women  who  disagreed 
typically  did  so  strongly:  "You  do  not  scorn  the  older 

fruit  tree;"  "No!  They  are  just  O.K..  They  have  lots  of 
family  and  love.  Why  pity  them?" 

While  about  half  of  the  older  women  agreed  that  life 
was  more  interesting  after  menopause  (Question  number  3), 
only  one-third  of  the  younger  ones  did.  Of  these  young 
women,  few  gave  explanations  as  to  why  they  agree:  "She  now 

sees  what  she  has  done  and  this  is  good;"  "She  just  always 
plays  wih  her  grandchildren;"  "Now  sex  is  for  free  [no  fear 
of  pregnancy]."  The  older  women  who  agreed  were  explicit: 
"Now  she  is  more  sure  of  herself.  Decisions  are  easy;"  "She 
never  struggles  to  know  what  to  do."  Of  the  70  percent  of 
young  women  disagreeing,  they  again  stated  that  infirmities 
and  disabilities  of  old  age  make  for  problems:  "To  be  ill 

and  old?  No,  this  is  not  an  interesting  life;"  "Sex  means 
nothing  to  her  now."  All  of  the  post-menopausal  women  who 
explained  their  disagreement  said  that  while  life  was 
different,  it  was  not  any  better  or  worse. 

The  differences  in  age  patterned  responses  to  Questions 
number  6 and  number  11  are  explainable  on  the  same  grounds. 
While  Question  number  4 is  also  best  explained  by  this 
argument,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  older  women  see 
decreased  menstrual  care  as  contributing  to  their  ability  to 
be  more  socially  active.  When  asked,  all  indicated  that 
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menopause  gave  them  no  really  valued  social  privileges  (see 
earlier  discussion  of  roles  after  menopause,  pp.  108-116). 

The  younger  women  were  more  likely  than  the  older  women 
to  see  menopause  as  the  end  of  womanhood  (Question  number 
10),  and  again  this  is  the  result  of  their  belief  that  it 
comes  late  in  life:  "Mosadi  mogolo  cannot  even  care  for 

herself."  Of  the  older  wome.n  who  agreed,  most  indicated 
that  it  marked  the  beginning  of  womanhood's  decline.  Still, 
the  majority  of  the  older  women  disagreed  with  this 
statement  for  the  same  reasons  as  given  on  the  others  above. 

The  only  question  on  which  the  post-menopausal  women 
display  the  more  negative  attitude  is  number  13.  They  feel 
that  men  are  somewhat  more  likey  to  leave  an  older  wife  for 
the  physical  attractions  of  a younger  one.  Indeed  this  had 
happened  to  two  of  my  subjects.  Even  so,  the  majority  of 
them  do  not  believe  that  they  are  more  susceptible  to  losing 
their  husbands  after  menopause. 

In  the  course  of  internal  validation  (see  Chapter  2), 
several  of  the  above  discussed  questions  were  removed  as  not 
contributing  to  the  discriminatory  power  of  the  index. 

Thus,  a 20  item  index  was  constructed  out  of  these  questions 
and  appears  as  Table  14. 

All  items  were  coded  such  that  a score  of  1 indicates  a 
most  positive  attitude  and  a score  of  4 indicates  a most 
negative  attitude.  Thus,  the  index  has  a theoretical  range 
of  20  (totally  positive)  to  80  (totally  negative)  with  a 
score  of  50  reflecting  neutrality  of  opinion.  Table  15 
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TABLE  14:  QUESTIONS  WHICH  COMPRISE  THE  INDEX  OF  ATTITUDES  TOWARD 
^ THE  MENOPAUSE 


Questions 


1.  There  are  some  good  things  about  menopause. 

2.  Life  is  more  interesting  after  the  menopause. 

3 . P o s t -me no p au s a I women  can  participate  more  fully 
in  society  than  pre-menopausal  women. 

4.1  look  forward  to  experiencing  menopause. 

5.  Women  who  have  gone  through  menopause  are  lucky. 

6.  A woman's  body  may  change  during  menopause,  but 
otherwise  she  does  not  change  much. 

7.  The  thought  of  going  through  menopause  disgusts 
me  . 

8.  Thinking  about  menopause  does  not  bother  me  at 
all  . 

9.  Many  women  think  menopause  is  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  them. 

10.  The  thought  of  going  through  menopause  frightens 
me  . 

11.  The  thought  of  going  through  menopause  pleases 
me  . 

12.1  have  never  worried  about  menopause. 

13. Menopause  creates  new  freedoms  for  women. 

14. Since  menopause  is  inevitable,  there  is  no 
point  in  worrying  about  it. 

15 .  Pos t-menopausal  women  are  happier  than  pre- 
menopausal women. 

16.  Thinking  about  menopause  disturbs  me. 
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TABLE  14,  continued 


Que  s t ions 

17.  A woman  who  doesn't  have  to  go  through  menopause 
is  lucky. 

18.  Menopause  may  not  be  a bad  experience. 

19.  A woman  gets  more  confidence  in  herself  after 
the  change  in  life. 

20.  Women  generally  feel  better. after  menopause  than 
they  have  for  years. 
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TABLE  15:  SUMMARY  STATISTICS  FOR  THE  INDEX 


Range  = lb-11 
Mean  = 46 
Median=  45 
Mode  = 45 

\ 


Quartile  Distribution 
1st  = 14% 

2nd  = 48% 

3rd  = 36% 


4th 


2% 
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presents  summary  statistics  of  the  index  for  the  entire 
sample  while  table  16  presents  a comparison  of  index  results 
for  the  p re-menop aus a 1 and  p os t -menop aus al  groups. 

Table  15  shows  that,  on  the  whole,  the  women  of  Mochudi 
display  a positi-ve  attitude  toward  the  menopause  (62  percent 
being  in  the  first  or  second  quartiles),  and  almost  none 
ha-ve  a strongly  negati-ve  attitude.  Yet,  they  are  not  likely 
to  ha-ve  a strongly  positive  attitude  either  (14  percent). 

The  explanation  for  this  lies  in  the  op^iosing  views  noted 
throughout  this  chapter,  particularly  that  between  (1) 
menopause  as  the  'natural'  and  consequently  the  'good'  and 
(2)  menopause  as  the  potentiation  (or,  for  the  young  and 
uninformed,  the  mistaken  realization)  of  old  age  status. 

Given  the  distribution  of  the  index  scores  (i.e.,  the 
tendency  toward  the  moderate  values),  a more  accurate 
representation  of  Tswana  women's  attitudes  can  be  created 
through  a division  of  the  range  into  thirds.  Such  a 
division  yields  three  discreet  categories — positive, 
neutral,  and  negative.  The  result  shows  that  only  8 percent 
of  the  women  are  negatively  oriented  toward  the  menopause, 
with  30  percent  being  positive  in  orientation,  and  the 
remaining  62  percent  being  neutral.  That  this  is  indeed 
more  representative  of  the  group  as  a whole  should  be  clear 
when  one  notes  that  the  mean  index  score  is  45.8 — falling  on 
the  cusp  between  the  second  and  third  quartiles,  but 
directly  into  the  middle  third. 
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TABLE  16:  SUMMARY  STATISTICS 

FOR  THE  INDEX  BY  SUB-SAMPLE 

P re 

Post 

Range  = 26-65 

Range  = 26-77 

Mean  = 48 

Mean  = 44 

Median=  45 

Median=  44 

Mode  = (multiple) 

Mode  = 45 

Quartile  Ditribution 

Quartile  Distribution 

1st  = 9 % 

1st  = 19% 

2nd  = 48% 

2nd  = 48% 

3rd  =..4  3% 

3rd  = 29% 

4th 


0 


4 th 


4% 
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Table  16  is  very  instructive  with  regard  to  difference 
of  attitude  by  life-cycle  position.  The  first  point  to 
note  is  that  the  post-menopausal  women  are  almost  twice  as 
likely  to  have  a very  positive  orientation.  Similarly,  the 
p r e — me no p au s a 1 women  are  more  likely  to  hold  a negative 
attitude.  Again,  given  the  situation  in  Mochudi  concerning 
the  lack  of  anticipatory  socialization,  this  is  not 
surprising.  And,  given  the  paradox  of  menopause  as 
good/natural  and  yet  symbolically  representative  of  the 
frightening/elderly,  it  is  also  not  surprising  that  roughly 
half  (48  percent)  of  both  groups  lie  between  the  extremes. 

The  one  post-menopausal  woman  who  holds  a very  negative 
attitude  deserves  special  comment.  She  is  a 69  year  old, 
childless,  unmarried  woman.  She  had  two  pregnancies  prior 
to  reaching  age  30,  the  first  ending  in  miscarriage  and  the 
second  resulting  in  a stillbirth.  She  is  the  least  educated 
(4  years)  of  any  of  the  women  in  the  entire  sample.  By 
Tswana  standards  she  is  quite  poor — no  livestock  of  any 
kind,  one  small  plot  of  arable  land,  no  personal  monetary 
income--and  she  obtains  almost  nothing  in  the  way  of  support 
from  her  sole  surviving  brother.  Thus,  she  and  her  only 
sister  (also  childless  and  unmarried)  gain  subsistence  by 
growing  what  little  they  can,  and  augmenting  it  with 
gatherering  activities  in  the  summer  months.  According  to 
Holm  and  Morgan  (1985:645-466)  this  is  characteristic  of  the 
poorest  10  percent  of  Botswana's  population,  with  "a  quarter 
of  their  income  [deriving]  from  gathering,  a proportion  that 
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expands  with  drought."  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  she  holds  a very  negative  attitude 
toward  not  only  the  menopause,  but  towards  life  in  general: 

Well,  I am  a failure,  aren't  I?  I have  no 
children;  I have  no  husband;  I have  no  family.  I 
am  old  and  I am  tired.  I cannot  even  feed  myself 
these  days.  I have  worked  hard  since  I was  small. 

What  do  I have  now?  Nothing.  It  is  just 

time  to  die." 

As  an  extreme  outlyer  in  the  distribution,  the  point  is  that 
her  attitude  may  be  typical  of  the  extremely  penurious  and 
old,  but  is  atypical  of  the  older  women  and,  indeed,  the 
Tswana  in  general. 

In  an  attempt  to  better  document  and  explain  the 
elements  underlying  the  Tswana's  generally  neutral  to 
positive  orientation  toward  the  menopause,  a factor  analysis 
of  the  index  was  conducted.  As  an  exploratory  research 
tool,  factor  analysis  attempts  to  determine  which  items 
co-vary  with  (and  are  thus  at  least  partially  determined  by) 
hypothetical  factors.  By  examining  the  items  which  load 
together  on  a single  factor,  the  researcher  looks  for 
commonality  in  hopes  of  determining  what  the  hypothetical 
factor  underlying  the  whole  group  is. 

Without  the  qualitative  establishment  of  validity,  such 
an  exercise  is  worth  very  little.  With  the  contextual 
understanding  that  the  ethnographic  approach  produces, 
factor  analysis  is  a very  useful  secondary  tool  in  analysis. 
Through  factor  analysis,  causal  structures  may  be 
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hypothetically  identified  and  used  to  suggest  the  most 
plausible  explanation  for  the  variation  in  the  index  under 
analysis.  Table  17  presents  the  result  of  this  factor 
analysis . 

Three  factors  emerged  which  satisfy  the  general  rule  of 
acceptability  (eigenvalue  greater  than  or  equal  to  i;. 
Together,  they  account  for  59.7  percent  of  the  variation  in 
index  responses.  It  should  be  stressed  that  one  could 
obviously  arrive  a priori  at  an  unlimited  number  of 
hypotheses  concerning  what  each  of  these  factors  represent. 
However,  qualitative  analysis  of  the  Tswana  data  leads  one 
to  a grounded  understanding.  Thus,  while  the  interpretation 
of  the  factors  is  strictly  hypothetical,  one  would  suggest 
that  the  hypotheses  generated  are  not  only  tenable 
explanations,  but  probable  ones. 

Factor  1 is  negatively  correlated  to  three  of  the  items 
and  positively  correlated  to  six  others.  Its  interpretation 
should  be  obvious  given  the  foregoing  discussion — it 
represents  the  acceptance  of  the  menopause  as  an  indication 
of  the  aging  process,  a natural  occurrence  in  the 
life-cycle.  For  those  adjusted  to  the  prospects  of  old  age, 
menopause  is  unlikely  to  be  frightening,  disturbing,  or 
disgusting  (thus,  the  negative  correlation);  similarly,  the 
positively  correlated  items  are  easily  understood  in  this 
context.  Thus,  like  the  preceeding  discussion,  the  analysis 
of  factor  1 suggests  that  a positive  orientation  toward  and 
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TABLE  17:  INDEX  ITEMS  ARRANGED  BY  FACTOR  CORRELATION 


Items  correlated  to  Factor  1 

1. The  thought  of  menopause  frightens  me.(-) 

2.  The  thought  of  menopause  disturbs  me.(-) 

3.  The  thought  of  menopause  digusts  me.(-) 

4.  Thinking  about  menopause  does  not 
bother  me  at  all.  (+) 

5.1  have  never  worried  about  menopause . (+) 

6. A woman's  body  may  change  at  menopause 
but  otherwise  she  doesn't  change  much.(+) 

Items  correlated  to  Factor  2 

1.  Menopause  creates  new  freedoms  for  women. ( + ) 

2.  A woman  is  more  self-confident  after 
menop  ause . ( + ) 

3.  Life  is  more  interesting  after  me  nop aus e . ( + ) 

4 .  Post-menopausal  women  participate  more 
fully  in  society. (+) 

5.  Many  women  think  menopause  is  the  best  thing 
that  ever  happened  to  them. 

Items  correlated  to  Factor  3 


1.  After  menopause,  women  feel  better  than  they 
have  for  years. (+) 

2 . Pos t-menopausal  women  are  happier  than  pre- 
menopausal women. (+) 

3.  A woman's  body  may  change  during  menopause,  but 
otherwise  she  does  not  change  much.(+) 

4.1  have  never  worried  about  me  nop aus e . ( + ) 

5 . P o s t -me nop aus a 1 women  can  participate  more  fully 
in  society. (+) 
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acceptance  of  the  aging  process  leads  to  a positive 
orientation  toward  the  menopause. 

Factor  2 appears  to  be  more  than  mere  acceptance  of  the 
menopause  as  biologically  natural  in  aging.  It  most  likely 
represents  a view  of  the  aging  process  in  general  (i.e.,  at 
least  up  to  the  point  of  old  age  status)  as  positive 
enhancement  of  life  quality.  Its  basis  is,  in  all 
likelihood,  the  recognition  by  almost  all  of  the 
post-menopausal  women  that  menopause  occurs  concurrently 
with  the  time  of  greatest  role  competence.  That  would 
explain  the  correlati ons . wi th  items  2,  3,  and  4.  Another 

possible  basis  would  be  the  recognition  of  menopause  as 
positive  enhancement  of  life  due  to  the  loss  of  menstrual 
discomfort  and  care.  This  would  explain  the  correlations 
with  items  1,  4,  and  5. 

Factor  3 is  not  nearly  so  clearly  interpretable . One 
could  suggest  that  it  represents  the  recognition  of  role 
attenuation,  which  would  explain  the  mutual  loading  of  some 
items  on  this  factor  and  on  factor  2.  Alternatively, 
however,  such  an  explanation  presents  the  problem  of  not 
being  able  to  explain  why  some  of  the  items  are  unique  to 
factors  2 or  3.  Such  a dilemna  is  not  uncommon  in 
exploratory  factor  analyses.  Thus,  following  Kim  and 
Mueller  (1976),  the  third  factor's  item  composition  is 
reported  for  completeness,  but  at  present  is  considered 
uninterpretable . 
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Nevertheless,  the  interpretations  of  factors  1 and  2 
lend  a good  deal  of  support  to  the  arguments  presented  in 
the  discussion  of  the  index  itself.  In  general,  women  in 
Mochudi  accept  the  menopause  as  natural,  yet  worry  somewhat 
about  the  symbolic  implications  which  it  holds  for  ajging  due 
to  the  devaluation  of  the  status  of  the  elderly.  The 
younger  women's  more  negative  orientation  results  from  their 
equation  of  the  menopause  itself  with  the  attainment  of  old 
age  status.  For  the  majority  who  are  well  adjusted  to  aging 
and  are  satisfied  with  their  lives,  menopause  presents  few 
problems  (see  pp.  213-214).  However,  for  those  who  are  less 
satisfied,  fears  about  aging  result  in  the  symptom  complex 
associated  with  the  climacteric  syndrome. 

The  Syndrome  in  Mochudi  : Expectations  of  the  P re-menopausal 

Women 


Collecting  information  with  regard  to  specific  changes 
anticipated  to  occur  at  menopause  among  the  Tswana  is 
difficult  due  to  the  system  of  age  grading  of  relevant 
information.  The  younger  women  are  very  uneasy  in 
discussing  issues  which  are  deemed  to  be  of  relevance  only 
to  the  older  women. They  commonly  feel  that  it  is 
simply  inappropriate  for  them  to  comment;  they  often 
candidly  state  that  they  simply  have  never  thought  about  it. 
Accordingly,  sample  size  contracts  drastically  on  certain 
questions  as  respondents  reply,  "Really,  I just  do  not 
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know,"  or  "Aki ri  , you  will  have  to  ask  the  ones  who  do 
not  menstruate.'"  Still,  with  persistence  one  is  capable  of 
getting  their  opinions  to  a sufficient  degree  for  meaningful 
generalization. 

Some  of  the  young  women  (25  percent)  are  not  sure 
enough  in  their  knowledge  of  menopause  to  be  certain  that 
all  women  experience  it.  Another  11  percent  responded  by 
saying  that  all  women  did  not  go  through  menopause.  Each  of 
them  justified  their  response  by  indicating  that  they  knew 
women  who  were  advanced  in  years  when  they  gave  birth. 

"There  was  one  woman  who  was  senior  in  years  to  my  own 
mother.  She  was  just  having  babies  right  alongside  . I 

remember  that  she  was  embarassed;  but,  aki r i , she  did  not 
menopause  [sic]."  The  remainder  of  the  pre-menopausal  women 
in  the  sample  said  that  menopause  was  a universal  event  for 
women,  commenting  on  the  event  as  biologically  natural  and 
inevitable:  "Oh  yes.  God  made  women  like  that.  You  cannot 

menstruate  forever;"  "I  suppose  they  all  do  [stop 
menstruating];  aki r i , it  is  a natural  thing." 

When  asked,  "why  do  women  stop  menstruating?,"  25 
percent  said  that  they  did  not  know.  Two  highly  educated 
nurses  both  said  it  was  due  to  "hormone  changes."  The 
remainder  of  the  women  all  gave  variations  on  the  same 
response:  "This  childbirth  is  tough  on  you.  You  stop 

mensing  because  you  are  no  longer  strong  enough  to  do  this 
thing."  Just  as  they  see  menstruation  beginning  when  one  is 
capable  of  sustaining  pregnancy,  the  pre-menopausal  women 
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see  menopause  as  the  body's  response  to  aging  and  an 
inability  to  withstand  further  childbirth. 

Of  the  p r e-me nop au s a 1 women,  39  percent  had  no  idea  as 
to  how  menstruation  ends.  Twenty-two  percent  stated  that  it 
simply  ended  abruptly:  "I  once  heard  a teacher  at  school 

saying  that  hers  stopped  quite  suddenly;"  "One  month  you 
have  it;  the  next  month  it  is  gone."  . Only  39  percent  were 
aware  that  the  cessation  of  menstruation  typically  occurs 
over  a length  of  time:  "My  aunt  said  that  she  had  it  one 
month,  missed  it  the  next,  had  it  again.  It  was  just 
funny  — on  and  off  and  on  and  off  . 

While  a large  majority  (71  percent)  of  the  women 
believe  that  they  will  experience  physical  changes  at 
menopause,  14  percent  said  that  they  expected  no  change,  and 
another  14  percent  did  not  know  whether  they  should  expect 
physical  changes  or  not.  Wheri-  those  who  did  expect  changes 
were  asked  to  describe  them,  responses  varied  tremendou’sly  , 
including  "high  blood,"  "wrinled  skin  and  sagging  breasts," 
"no  more  swollen  breasts,"  "no  pains  of  menses,"  "I  will 
shrink,"  " wai s t ache s , " "headaches,"  "blood  will  block  on  my 
heart,"  "tiredness,"  "poor  eyesight,"  "aches,"  "irregular 
menses,"  "backache,"  and  "hot  flashes." 

Forty-six  percent  expect  emotional  changes  to  accompany 
menopause;  25  percent  expect  no  emotional  change,  and  29 
percent  said  that  they  did  not  know.  Of  those  expecting 
emotional  change,  the  following  descrpitions  were  given: 
"Irritable,"  "moody,"  "cross,"  "childishness,"  and 
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■'frustration."  When  asked  why  they  expected  these  changes, 
their  reasoning  was  plain,  and  again  supports  the  previous 
interprtetaions : "They  are  old;"  "When  you  are  old,  your 

body  does  not  feel  well.  So,  you  are  not  happy;  Age  and 
illness  from  bad  blood  cause  this." 

Accordingly,  it  is  not  surprising  that  79  percent  of 
the  p r e — me nop aus a 1 women  expect  less  energy  and  75  percent 
expect  decreased  activity  following  menopause.  None  of  them 
said  that  women  have  more  energy  or  are  more  active  after 
menopause,  although  21  percent  said  that  it  really  depends 
on  the  individual  (some  having  the  same  amount  of  energy  and 
level  of  activity). 

As  was  said  above,  some  of  the  Tswana  maintain  a belief 
that  menstruation  acts  as  a blood  purification  system. 
Menstruation,  in  this  view,  results  in  a state  of  enhanced 
health.  However,  during  menstruation,  many  (42  percent) 
believe  they  are  more  susceptible  to  illness.  Some  pointed 
out  the  increased  frequency  of  "waistache,"  "tiredness,"  or 
general  "discomfort."  Others  suggested  that  it  was  a time 
of  increased  susceptibility  to  witchcraft,  resulting  from 
the  possibility  of  someone  acquiring  a part  of  their 
'selves'  with  which  to  cause  illness  (through  contagious 
magic).  Nevertheless,  more  than  a third  (38  percent)  said 
that  a menstruating  woman  is  neither  more  nor  less 
susceptible  to  illness. 

Half  of  the  respondents  believe  that  after  menopause  a 
woman  is  more  susceptible  to  illness.  The  remaining  half  of 
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the  sample  was  split  between  (1)  believing  that  there  was  no 
difference  (25  percent),  (2)  believing  that  women  past 
menopause  were  less  susceptible  to  illness  (8  percent),  and 
(3)  professing  ignorance  of  the  matter  (17  percent).  Those 
who  envisioned  increased  illness  after  menopause  described 
the  problems  as  "dizzyness,"  "high  blood,"  "headaches, 
"backaches,"  and  "tiredness."  Again,  the  cause  was 
explained  as  being  due  to  the  retention  of  ' l>ad  blood'  or  to 
the  maladies  of  aging  in  general. 

In  a related  question  the  women  wer.e  asked  if  there 
were  any  illnesses  which  only  menopausal  women  can  get. 
Forty-three  percent  claimed  ignorance,  while  another  46 
percent  said  that  there  were  no  such  illnesses.  Three  women 
(11  percent)  said  that  there  were  such  illnesses.  Of  these, 
one  did  not  know  exactly  what  the  illnesses  were,  and  the 
other  two — the  nurses  mentioned  above — said  "hot  flashes." 

While  53  percent  said  that  they  did  not  know  whether 
women  seek  medical  treatment  at  menopause,  another  32 
percent  (9)  believe  that  they  do.  Of  these  nine  women,  four 
said  that  the  menopausal  woman  seeks  biomedical  help  at  the 
hospital;  one  said  that  they  seek  help  from  traditional 
healers;  and  the  other  4 said  that  they  seek  help  from  both 
medical  systems. 

Clearly,  the  paradoxical  problem  of  accepting  menopause 
as  a natural  biological  event  and  concommi tant ly  dealing 
with  both  fear  of  the  unknown  and  its  cultural  implication 
with  regard  to  aging  is  apparent  in  these  many  responses. 
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Some  doubt  that  menopause  is  a universal  experience  for 
women  due  to  their  observation  of  'older'  women  giving 
birth.  Most  women  expect  some  sort  of  physiological  change, 
but  due  to  a lack  of  anticipatory  socialization  of  a 
specific  nature,  they  are  uncertain  as  to  what  the  changes 
will  be.  They  tend  to  equate  them  with  the  problems  known 
to  accompany  advanced  aging. 

That  most  believe  it  is  natural  to  stop  menstruating 

presents  a systematic  uncertainty  in  terms  of  female  health 

• \ 

concepts,  as  well.  That  is,  it  is  thought  to  be  natural 
that  women  menstruate  in  order  to  (1)  indicate  (and  allow 
for)  pregnancy  and  (2)  purify  the  blood  system.  Although 
they  see  menopause  as  natural  in  the  sense  that  one  becomes 
too  weak  for  continued  birthing,  nevertheless  the  'bad 
blood'  ideology  leads  some  to  expect  menopause  to  be  an 
unhealthy  occurence — a 'build-up'  of  'bad  blood'. 

Thus,  one  can  condense  the  picture  for  the 
pr e-menop aus a 1 women  in  Mochudi  by  recognizing  the  presence 
of  two  basic  conflicting  ideologies  concerning  menopause: 

(1)  the  natural,  healthy  end  to  childbirth  versus  the 
natural  but  possibly  unhealthy  end  to  blood  purification, 
and  (2)  the  acceptable,  and  inevitable  biological  event 
versus  the  unacceptable  and  equally  inevitable  cultural 
implication  of  old  age. 
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The  Syndrome  in  Mochudi  : Experience  of  the  Post-menopausal 

Women 

Unlike  the  younger  women,  the  older  women  derive 
knowledge  concerning  the  menopause  both  from  their  own 
experience  and  from  statements  regarding  the  experience  of 
their  peers.  Thus,  they  are  quite  aware  of  the  universality 
of  the  menopause  as  an  event.  Futhermore,  unlike  the 
younger  women  they  are  aware  of  when  it  occurs--the  average 
age  given  being  50.1  years. 

According  to  the  post-menopausal  women,  menopause 
results  from  age:  "This  thing  is  nature's  way  of  saying  'you 

have  done  much';"  "This  tells  us, 'soon  you  will  be  old'.  If 
you  have  children  now,  you  may  perish."  So,  they  agree  with 
the  young  women  in  terms  of  explaining  why  women  cease  to 
menstruate.  Also  like  the  younger  women,  three  of  them — all 
nurses  — said  that  menopause  resulted-  from  "hormone  changes." 
But,  unlike  the  younger  women,  they  are  aware  that 
menstruation  typically  does  not  stop  so  suddenly:  "No,  this 
takes  some  time.  Just  when  you  think  it  is  gone,  it  comes 
again;"  "For  me,  it  came  and  went  over  about  2 years;"  "You 
get  it;  you  don't;  you  do;  you  don't.  Then  you  just  don't." 

In  retrospect,  only  35  percent  (10)  of  these  women 
expected  physical  changes  to  occur  at  menopause,  while  65 
percent  (19)  said  that  they  had  expected  nothing  because 
they  had  known  nothing.  Those  who  claim  to  have  expected 
changes  anticipated  the  following:  "tiredness,"  "aches  and 
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pains,"  "high  blood,"  "withering  away,"  "dizziness," 
"sweating,"  "weakness"  and  "hot  flashes.  Most  (6.8  percent) 
did  not  experience  their  expected  changes,  although  they  nay 
have  experienced  others  (see  below). 

Thiry-eight  percent  of  them  expected  emotional  changes 
at  menopause,  while  the  other  62  percent  had  expected  none. 
Here,  actual  experience  varied.  Most  indicated  that  they 
had  actually  experienced  no  change:  "No,  no.  I am  just  as 

before;"  "Oh,  I thought  that  I would  be  very  old,  but  really 
there  was  no  difference;"  "Some  women  do  become  quite 
irritable.  Not  me;"  "I  noticed  that  some  women  get  very 
sad,  but  I am  just  O.K."  Others  in  the  sample  reported  that 
some  of  the  symptoms  they  experienced  bothered  them 
emotionally:  Yes,  now  I am  always  cross  because  of 

the  backache;"  "When  these  hot  flashes  come,  I get  very 
angry  and  want  to  cry." 

As  will  be  expanded  upon  below  ( pp . 1 8 1 - 1 8 3 ) , it  is  not 
likely  that  the  reporting  of  symptoms  is  the  result  of 
research  artifact.  When  asked,  "do  women  experiencing 
menopause  also  experience  other  bodily  symptoms?",  the 
following  list  was  elicited:  "hot  flashes,"  "dizzyness," 

abdominal  pain,"  "back  and  head  aches,"  "trouble  sleeping," 
"tiredness,"  "tension,"  "depression,"  "darkened  complexion," 
"rapid  heart,"  and  "high  blood." 

A little  more  than  half  of  the  sample  (55  percent)  said 
that  when  women  experienced  these  symptoms  they  seek  medical 
help.  A further  21  percent  said  that  no  help  could  be 
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received  from  medicine,  and  24  percent  said  that  they  were 

unsure  what  women  did  with  regard  to  treatment.  Of  the 

sample,  36  percent  (10)  had  personally  sought  medical 

intervention,  while  64  percent  (19)  had  not  done  so.  Only 

one  of  those  who  had  sought  treatment  admitted  to  having 

seen  a traditional  healer  (who  gave  her  some  herbs  to  the 

1 2 

start  the  menses  again"  ),  and  she  also  sought 
biomedical  help. 

The  post-menopausal  women  were  even  more  likely  than 
the  younger  women  to  say  that  a woman  has  less  energy 
following  menopause.  Indeed,  85  percent  said  that  they  were 
both  less  energetic  and  less  active.  Again,  their  reasoning 
is  clear:  "Well,  not  at  first.  But  most  women  past 

menopause  are  older  women.  Older  women  are  weaker, 
akiri;"  "Yes,  but  not  from  menopausing.  Older  people  are 
less  working  [sic]  because  they  are  older.  It  is  age  which 
does  this;"  "Older  women  are  not  so  strong,  and  every  year 
you  become  more  and  more  tired."  Thus,  it  is  not  that  they 
see  menopause  as  debilitating.  Rather  it  is  their 
recognition  that,  as  a group,  they  are  older,  and  older 
women  are  less  fit  physically. 

The  same  reasoning  led  69  percent  (20)  of  them  to  say 
that  a woman  is  more  susceptible  to  illness  after  menopause. 
Of  particular  concern  is  "high  blood" — equated  with  both 
high  blood  pressure  and  a general  sense  of  tiredness — which 
is  seen  as  being  due  not  only  to  age,  but  also  to  retention 


of  'bad  blood'.  Other  common  illnesses  commented  on  were 
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headaches  and  backaches.  While  only  one  womgn  said  that  the 
post-menopausal  women  were  less  susceptible  to  illness,  27 
percent  (8)  said  that  there  was  no  difference  between 
p r e — me nop au s a 1 and  pos t— menopausal  women. 

A majority  (68  percent)  said  there  were  no  illnesses 
which  are  unique  to  the  post-menopausal  woman.  Of  the  32 
percent  who  disagreed,  all  cited  hot  flashes  as  being 
limited  to  the  po s t -menop aus a 1 (and  p e r i -me nop aus a 1)  woman: 
"You  get  these  heat  streams  [sic];"  "^!  Hot  flashes.  I 
am  told  that  they  will  end,  but  I want  to  know  when ; " "The 
first  time  I said,  Who  holds  the  match  to  my  face?" 

Commenting  on  the  importance  of  menopause,  the  older 
women  noted  the  misconceptions  of  the  younger  with  regard  to 
age.  They  are  aware  that  the  young  women  equate  menopause 
with  being  elderly,  and  many  would  like  to  talk  to  the 
younger  women  about  it,  but  either  see  no  opportunity  or 
would  be  too  embarassed  to  do  so.  Their  comments  are 
insightful:  "When  this  happens  to  you,  then  you  must  really 
get  to  work.  Ten  years  later,  you  may  not  be  able  to 
[work];"  "Now  you  know.  You  are  not  yet  old,  but  soon  you 
will  be;"  "This  tells  you  that  you  will  no  more  bear  fruit. 
That  is  something  of  importance — you  are  like  your 
grandmother  in  this."  Thus,  while  the  women  see  menopause 
as  lacking  in  real  social  significance,  it  holds  personal 
importance  as  the  first  indication  of  impending  old  age. 
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Prevalence  of  the  Cimacteric  Syndrome  in  Mochudi 


After  eliciting  their  own  categories  of  menopausal 
symptoms,  a checklist  of  the  symptoms  most  commonly  included 
in  the  syndrome's  definition  in  the  W^st  was  administered  to 
the  p o s t ~ me n o p aus a 1 women.  They  were  asked  if  they  had 
noticed  any  increase  or  unusual  occurence  of  any  of  the 
symptoms  during  and  following  the  menopausal  transition. 

Table  18  presents  the  results  obtained  from  the  checklist. 
(Hot  flashes  were  discussed  separately  see  below.) 

Overall  these  figures  seem  to  be  quite  high,  although 
they  compare  favorably  with  those  of  McKinlay  and  McKinlay 
(1973).  They  seem  to  be  somewhat  high  in  particular  when 
one  notes  that  the  average  number  of  symptoms  which  were 
experienced  by  the  post-menopausal  woman  in  the  sample  is 
5--fully  half  of  the  list. 

On  this  basis,  one  might  be  tempted  to  suggest  that  the 
subjects  were  simply  telling  the  researcher  what  they 
believed  was  being  sought--researcher  artifact  error 
( Babbie : 1 9 7 5 ) . However,  this  can  be  virtually  discounted  on 
several  grounds.  First,  the  pattern  is  similar  to  that 
reported  for  the  West.  Second,  there  is  not  another  example 
in  the  entire  data  set  of  roughly  1000  qualitative  and 
quantitative  questions  where  one  finds  any  evidence  of 
researcher  artifact.  For  example,  if  such  an  error  exists 
here,  it  would  probably  also  be  found  in  the  response 
pattern  to  the  attitude  index.  It  is  not.  Third,  the  young 
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TABLE  18:  PERCENTAGES  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE  POST-MENOPAUSAL  SUB  SAMPLE 

WHO  REPORT  EXPERIENCE  OF  SYMPTOMS  IN  THE  CLIMACTERIC  SYNDROME 


Symptom 


Back  pain 

48 

Cramps 

31 

Sweating 

72 

Cold  sweat 

10 

General  aches 

65 

Tiredness 

79 

Headache 

31 

Dizzyness 

48 

Insomni a 

51 

Other 


3.4 
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women  were  given  the  exact  same*  checklist  (with  a general 
introduction)  and  the  mean  number  of  symptoms  reported  w*as  a 
fraction  of  one.  Fourth,  medical  histories  were  taken  (for 
later  comparison  in  the  context  of  the  five~site  project), 
and  no  dramatic  tendencies  were  apparent. 

Thus,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  results  are  due  to  error. 

Rather,  the  conclusion  is  simply  that  the  climacteric 

' « 

syndrome  exists  among  the  Tswana  of  Mochudi.  This  finds 
support  in  the  previous  discussion  of  expected  and  actual 
physical  and  emotional  changes,  as  well  as  in  the 
elicitation  of  many  of  the  checklist's  symptoms  prior  to  its 
administration.  It  also  finds  support  in  the  incidence  of 
hot  flashes. 

The  post-menopausal  women  were  asked  the  following 
question:  "when  you  began  menopause,  did  you  experience  any 

unusual  hot  or  cold  spells?"  If  any  affirmative  response 
was  obtained,  a series  of  questions  were  then  asked  which 
were  aimed  at  ascertaining  whether  or  not  they  were  hot 
flashes:  "where  on  your  body  did  you  feel  it?;"  "was  it  just 
on  one  portion,  or  all  over  your  body?;"  "how  long  did  it 
last?" 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  51.7  percent  (15) 
of  the  respondents  answered  'yes'  to  the  initial  question, 
only  37.9  percent  (11)  were  finally  considered  to  have 
reported  the  experience  of  hot  flashes.  The  other  four  were 
eliminated  by  the  following  comments:  "[They  lasted  for] 

days  and  days  at  a time;"  "I  suppose  it  was  just  a general 
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feeling;"  "It  seemed  I was  ever  chilling;"  "When  I was  at 
the  lands  - _^!  What  a summer!"*  Also  of  interest  is  the 
fact  that  the  first  of  these  came  from  a woman  who 
specifically  described  it  as  a 'hot  flash'.  Indeed,  many  of 
the  post-menopausal  women  spoken  with  in  Mochudi  were 
familiar  with  the  term.  Thus,  socialization  can  lead  one  to 
expect  an  'illness' , even  if  the  details  of  it  are  absent. 

Of  those  who  actually  experienced  hot  flashes,  55 
peroent  said  that  they  particularly  felt  it  on  their  face, 
variably  spreading  to  the  neck,  breasts,  back,  or  waistline. 
A further  18  percent  felt  it  primarily  on  the  breasts, 
spreading  to  shoulders,  neck,  and/or  face.  Another  18 
percent  said  that  it  was  first  noticeable  on  the  breasts  and 
tended  to  spread  toward  the  back  or  waistline.  Finally,  9 
percent  felt  it  on  the  face  only. 

Eighty-two  percent  of  these  women  said  that  the  hot 
flashes  made  them  feel  very  uncomfortable  physically,  while 
18  percent  described  it  as  mildly  uncomfortable.  Forty— six 
percent  said  that  the  hot  flashes  left  them  very  upset 
emotionally,  while  27  percent  were  mildly  bothered,  and  27 
percent  were  not  at  all  emotionally  upset  by  them.  Only  18 
percent  noted  any  change  in  skin  color  accompanying  the  hot 
flash,  describing  it  as  a "spotted"  or  "darker"  complexion. 

In  conclusion,  while  the  post-menopausal  women  know 
that  the  cessation  of  menstruation  does  not  coincide  with 
being  elderly,  they  do  see  the  event  as  the  first  indication 


of  the  nearness  of  old  age.  Not  all  women  experience  the 
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climacteric  syndrome,  but  virtually  all  have  some  idea  that 
such  symptoms  occur.  T h.u s,  their  concerns  regarding 
menopause  center  around  (1)  their  vision  of  a limited  future 
in  which  to  be  productive  and  independent,  and  (2)  an 
increased  possibility  for  heal t h~re la t ed  problems. 


NOTES 


1.)  Schapera  (n.d.:168~169)  writes:  ".  . • it  was 

believed  also  that  menstruation  stops  after  conception 
because  the  woman's  blood  helps  to  make  the  child  ...  [The 
child's]  flesh  comes  from  the  father,  and  its  blood  from  the 
mother." 


2. )  See  Schapera  (n.d.:171  -178)  for  a related  discussion 
of  the  traditional  medicinal  treatment  for  barreness. 

3. )  T.V^s  in  Mochudi  receive  two  stations  from  the  R.S.A. 

4. )  "Ao"  is  an  expression  of  surprise  or  amazement 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  English  form  "wow." 

5. )  The  "aunt"  referred  to  (mother's  sister)  was  the 
same  age  as  the  subject. 


6.)  The  term,  " aki r i ? " translates  literally  as  "am  I 
saying  it?",  but  is  similar  to  the  usage  of  tag  questions  in 
English.  Thus,  its  meaning  is  roughly  equivalent  to  "isn't 
it  so?"  It  is  commonly  used  in  seTswana  as  a marker  for  a 
statement  believed  to  be  factual. 


7. )  The  term,  "mathatha , " is  a word  which  glosses  as 
"problems"  or  "hassles". 

8. )  The  reader  is  cautioned  not  to  confuse  "respect"  with 
"authority",  as  indicated  in  Chapter  3. 
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9.)  There  is  a possibility  that  the  differences  have  as 
much  to  do  with  cohort  effects  as  with  life-cycle 
transi ti on . 


10.)  For  a discussion  of  eigenvalues,  the  reader  is 
directed  to  Blalock  1979. 


11.)  Elsewhere  (Suggs  1985),  I suggested  that  age 
distinctions  are  more  important  than  gender  distinctions  in 
Tswana  social  organization.  Bledsoe  (1980:186)  has  said: 
"The  distinction  between  the  old  and  the  young  may 
ultimately  be  more  important  in  understanding  people's  goals 
and  strategies  in  many  African  societies  than  the 
distinction  between  men  and  women  . . ." 


12.)  The  subject  reported  that  the  cure  was  effective. 
Given  the  sporadic  nature  of  menstruation  during  the 
p e r i -me no p aus e , there  would  be  a high  probability  of 
effecting  such  a 'cure'  temporarily. 


CHAPTER  V 

CONCLUSIONS  : IMPLICATIONS  FOR  THE  REVISION  OF  ANTHROPOLOGICAL 

THEORY  IN  CLIMACTERIC  STUDIES 

Introduction:  The  Nature  of  Climacteric  Studies 

Climacteric  studies  is  a multidisciplinary  area  of 
research  which  examines  female  midlife  experience. 
Specifically,  it  seeks  to  explicate  the  biological, 
psychological,  and  sociocultural  correlates  of  the 
transition  from  reproductive  to  p o s t r e p r oduc t i ve  status.  Ai 
such,  it  focusses  on  the  event  of  menopause  — the  cessation 
of  menstruation  — in  an  holistic  perspective. 

The  interest  of  the  psychologist,  sociologist  and 
anthropologist  in  the  climacteric  has  grown  directly  out  of 
the  medical  community's  inability  to  account  for  the 
problematic  health  experiences  of  some  menopausal  women  in 
Western  society.  That  is,  many  of  the  symptoms  of 
discomfort  which  have  been  reported  by  women  during  the 
climacteric  are  of  probable  psycho-social  origins  (see 
below.  The  Climacteric  Syndrome).  This  has  given  rise  to  a 
division  of  topical  concerns  reflecting  the  orientations  of 
the  various  disciplines  involved  in  climacteric  studies. 

The  clinical  focus  of  the  medical  scientist  examines 
primarily  the  vasomotor  instability  which  results  from 
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estrogen  decline  during  and  following  menopause.  It  is  thus 

oriented  toward  effective  intervention  and  treatment  of  such 

* 

symptoms  as  the  hot  flash  (e.g.,  Voda  1982). target  tissue 
atrophy  (e.g.,  Beard  1976;  Rauramo  and  Kopera  1976),  and 
osteoporosis  (e.g.,  Nordin  and  Duursma  1976).  The  concept 
of  "clitnac  teric  syndrome"  owes  its  origins  to  biomedicine  s 
research  on  the  menopausal  experience  and  the  resulting 
compilation  of  associated  ailments. 

Psychology  has,  for  the  most  part,  examined  individual 
adjustment  to  the  climacteric  in  the  Western  world.  Thus, 
it  has  sought  to  identify  the  developmental  factors  which 
lead  to  the  experience  of  stress  associated  with  midlife  and 
the  menopause.  It  also  seeks  coping  strategies  for 
successful  management  of  the  problematic  menopausal 
experience.  Theoretically , it  has  approached  these  problems 
from  two  main  perspectives — the  Freudian  (e.g.,  Deutsch 
1945)  and  Life  Events/Life  Course  (e.g.,  Cooke  and  Greene 
1981 ) . 

Cultural  anthropology  is  the  most  recent  of  the 
disciplines  entering  the  field  of  climacteric  studies. 
Through  cross-cultural  documentation  and  comparison 
anthropology  can  contribute  to  climacteric  studies  in  at 
least  two  capacities.  The  first  (as  represented  by  the  work 
of  Brown  1982a,  du  Toit  and  Suggs  1983,  and  Griffen  1978) 

^ can  be  characterized  as  a "cultural  climacteric"  approach 
(du  Toit  1986).  Here,  the  focus  is  on  the  description  of 
female  midlife  as  a distinct  life-phase.  It  asks:  "What  is 
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'midlife'?"  "What  changes  in  status  and  role  do  women  in 
their  particular  cultural  context  experience  during 
midlife?"  "What  is  the  cultural  significance  of  menopause?" 
In  short,  it  is  most  interested  in  the  ontology  of 
c 1 i mac  t e r i c . 

The  second  approach  can  be  characterized  as  "culture 
and  climacteric."  The  focus  in  this  approach  is  on  the 
explication  of  the  effects  of  cultural  pattern  on  the 
climacteric  syndrome.  It  asks;  "What  is  common  to  all 
cultures  in  which  the  syndrome  is  present?"  "What 
ideological  and  s t rue t u r a 1 v a r i a t i ons  result  in  the  presence 
or  absence  of  the  syndrome?"  In  short,  it  is  concerned  with 
the  explication  of  the  sociocultural  etiology  of  the 
climacteric  syndrome. 

Obviously,  the  two  approaches  are  not  mutually 
exclusive,  nor  can  they  be.  They  reflect  the  basic 
teleological  division  in  anthropology,  namely  that  between 
ethnography  and  ethnology.  Given  the  relative  youth  of 
anthropological  research  in  climacteric,  one  could  argue 
(like  Boas  writing  on  the  cultural  evolutionary  approaches 
at  the  turn  of  the  century)  that  attention  should  be  devoted 
to  the  ethnographic  approach  in  order  to  establish  a data 
base  large  enough  to  warrant  generalization.  Yet,  data  are 
never  collected  in  a vacuum.  Rather,  theory  to  some  extent 
directs  the  collection  of  data  as  the  collection  of  data 
effects  the  revision  of  theory.^ 
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Therefore,  one  can  and,  whenever  possible,  should  do 
both.  Chapters  III  and  IV  were  devoted  to  the  description 
of  climacteric  in  terms  of  status  and  role  transition  and  in 
terms  of  the  meaning  of  menopause  for  the  Tswana.  This 
final  chapter  examines  current  theory  in  light  of  these 
results  and,  through  comparison  with  the  little  available 
data  from  other  such  efforts,  suggests  a possible 
explanation  of  sociocultural  influence  on  the  climacteric 
syndrome.  Obviously,  given  the  relative  infancy  of 
theoretical  development  in  the  culture  and  climacteric 
approach,  the  model  presented  below  is  not  intended  as  a 
definitive  dictum,  but  as  a partial  critique  of  current 
theory  and  as  a directive  for  future  research. 

One  of  the  expressed  goals  of  the  International 

Conference  on  the  Menopause  is  fostering  a transition  in 

climacteric  studies  from  being  multidisciplinary  to  being 

interdisciplinary  (see  Chapter  II,  p.56).  A .major  obstacle 

in  the  realization  of  this  goal  is  the  lack  of  either  a 

uniform  or  sophisticated  measure  of  the  climacteric 

syndrome.  Most  studies  have  relied  on  a checklist  of 

symptoms  (the  content  of  which  is  variable)  providing  the 

simple  measurement  of  the  symptoms'  presence  or  absence. 

Greene  (1976)  has  made  an  attempt  toward  greater 

sophistication.  However,  his  measure  is  of  questionable 

2 

validity  for  cross-cultural  research.  In  lieu  of 
better  instruments,  and  in  hopes  of  their  future 
construction,  it  is  essential  that  researchers  define 
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explicitly  what  their  conception  of  the  syndrome  is,  and  how 
the  concept  is  measured. 

The  Climacteric  Syndrome 

In  medical  parlance  a symptom  is  defined  as  a 
subjective  phenomenon  or  manifestation  of  a 
disease.  Syndrome  refers  to  a group  of  symptoms 
and/or  signs  which  occurring  together  produce  a 
symptom  pattern  typical  of  a particular  disease  or 
medical  condition.  (Greene  1984:6) 

The  strict  application  of  the  biomedical  definition  of 
'syndrome'  to  nonclinical  climacteric  research  is 
problematic.  It  plainly  reflects  the  medical  community's 
implicit  conceptual  equation  of  'menopause'  with  'deficiency 
disease'.  That  is,  as  the  symptoms  of  diabetes  result  from 
an  insulin  deficiency,  so  the  symptoms  of  menopause  are  seen 
as  the  result  of  an  estrogen  deficiency  (e.g.,  see  Wilson 
and  Wilson  1963).^ 

That  this  approach  to  menopausal  symptomatology  is 
inadequate  is  clear  for  two  reasons.  Disease  denotes  an 
abnormal  biological  state.  Menopause,  as  a natural  and 
universal  biological  event,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  an 
abnormal  condition.  Indeed,  in  the  traditional  world  it  may 
be  symbolic  of  quintessential  female  normality  (see 
discussion  of  Harrell  1981  below,  p.l98). 

Second,  the  opinion  of  Consensus  on  Menopause  Research 
(Utian  and  Serr  1976)  is  that  the  only  symptoms  which  are 
directly  the  result  of  declining  estrogen  levels  are  (as  was 
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noted  above)  the  hot  flash,  target  tissue  changes,  and 
osteoporosis,  although  osteoporosis  is  also  obviously 
influenced  by  nutrition  and  exercise.  Were  these  the  only 
symptoms  included  in  the  climacteric  syndrome,  then  the 
deficiency  disease  analogy  might  be  of  some  usefulness  in 
defining  a strictly  'menopausal  syndrome'.  But,  as  Green 
(1984:8)  notes,  the  concept  of  a menopausal  syndrome  is 
inappropriate  even  for  clinical  research: 


[I]n  clinical  practice,  the  term  "menopausal 
syndrome"  is  sometimes  applied  to  middle  aged 
women  complaining  of  . . . non-specific  and 

diverse  symptoms,  not  only  in  the  absence  of 
symptoms  of  vasomotor  instability  or  atrophic 
vaginitis,  but  also  in  the  absence  of  any  sign  of 
menstrual  irregularity.  [T]he  aetiological  [sic] 
contribution  of  the  cessation  of  menstruation 
alone  to  [the]  symptoms  must  de  facto  be  open  to 
question. 


In  order  to  construct  a definition  of  'syndrome'  with 
wide  enough  scope  to  be  of  use  to  all  of  the  disciplines 
involved  in  climacteric  research,  the  disease  analogy  must 
be  discarded.  Syndrome,  then,  is  recognized  in  nonclinical 
approaches  as  a constellation  of  complaints  both  physical 
and  emotional  in  character.  Again,  Greene  provides  the 
clearest  explanation: 


This  entails  a dep-arture  from  the  strict  medical 
use  of  the  terms  . . . It  constitutes  a much 

looser  use  of  both  terms,  in  which  symptoms  are 
taken  not  so  much  as  manifestations  of  a 
circumscribed  disease  but  more  as  an  expression  of 
dis  - ease  . . . (1984:11). 
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While  the  definition  of  the  syndrome  as  the  totality  of 
any  complaints  or  symptoms  associated  with  the  transition 
would  certainly  be  useful  in  the  cultural  climacteric 
approach,  its  application  to  the  explanatory  aims  of  tVie 
culture  and  climacteric  approach  is  dubious.  That  is,  it  is 
essential  that  researchers  in  this  latter  approach  be 
certain  their  comparative  framework  is  valid  and  equivalent 
to  that  of  others.  In  other  words,  if  one  group  under  study 
associates  symptoms  'A',  'B',  and  'C  with  the  transition 

while  a second  group  recognizes  symptoms  'D',  'E',  and  'F', 

a comparison  would  be  spurious. 

The  documentation  of  such  a difference,  as  a 
fascinating  contribution  to  cultural  climacteric,  would 
present  no  problem.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  open  up  a 
whole  new  area  of  reseach.  Indeed,  Lock  (1986)  has 
discovered  symptoms  in  Japan  which  are  not  among  those 
comprising  the  syndrome  as  defined  in  the  West.  But,  from 
the  perspective  of  the  culture  and  climacteric  approach, 
there  is  an  established  syndrome  composed  of  known  symptoms 
which  find  expression  in  certain  societies  of  the  world.  It 
is  that  syndrome  which  one  is  attempting  to  understand.^ 
Under  these  conditions,  some  form  of  standardized  measure  is 
requisite  to  successful  research.  Therefore,  even  though 
the  checklist  is  less  than  an  ideal  measure  it  was  employed 


in  this  research  in  order  to  assure  the  necessary 
standardization  (see  Table  13,  Chapter  4). 
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In  the  use  of  such  an  instrument  in  reactive  research 
areas  one  must  be  aware  of  the  possibility  of  creating 
meaning  for  informants,  rather  than  discovering  it. 
Accordingly,  the  checklist  was  not  the  only  way  the  issue  of 
symptom  expression  was  approached.  Before  the  checklist  was 
administered,  a series  of  open-ended  questions  were  asked 
relating  menopause  to  general  health  and  illness.  These 
questions  (e.g.,  "Are  there  any  illnesses  which  only 
menopausal  women  have?")  elicited  many  of  the  symptoms  which 
appear  on  the  checklist.  Furthermore,  in  response  to  these 
open-ended  questions,  some  of  our  subjects  reported  that 
they  had  sought  treatment  specifically  for  items  on  the 
checklist.  Finally,  informal  discussions  with  one  of  the 
medical  doctors  at  the  Deborah  Retief  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Mochudi  confirmed  that  women  in  Mochudi  do  sometimes  seek 
treatment  for  a symptomatic  menopause. 

For  this  reason,  the  presence  of  the  climacteric 
syndrome — as  represented  by  the  constellation  of  symptoms  in 
Table  18 — was  partially  established  before  the  checklist  was 
administered.  This  justified  the  use  of  the  checklist  for 
determining  the  prevalence  of  the  symptoms.  Taken  together, 
(1)  the  percentage  of  women  reporting  the  experience  of  the 
symptoms  and  (2)  the  testimony  of  the  women  themselves 
associating  many  of  the  symptoms  with  the  transition  to  a 
postreproductive  status  lends  credence  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  syndrome  is  found  among  the  Tswana.^ 
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Role  Theory 

There  are  numerous  reviews  of  the  climacteric 
literature  (see,  e.g.,  McKinlay  and  McKinlay  1973;  Greene 
1984;  Griffen  1978;  Flint  1982;  Koeske  1982;  Brooks-Gunn 
1982;  Severne  1982).  Also,  there  are  a number  of  articles 
which  review  the  ethnographic  references  to  menopause  and/or 
female  middle-age  (e.g..  Brown  1982a,  1982b;  Bart  1977;  du 

Toit  and  Suggs  1983;  Griffen  1978;  Wilbush  1982;  du  Toit 
1986).  While  there  is  no  cause  for  repetition  of  these 
works,  it  is  appropriate  to  review  the  dominant  theoretical 
efforts  which  bear  directly  on  the  socio  — cultural  factors 
influencing  climacteric  experience.  The  focus  of  nearly  all 
of  these  efforts  has  been  the  elucidation  of  the 
relationship  between  women's  role  transition  in  mid-life  and 
the  prevalence  of  the  climacteric  syndrome. 

In  1971,  Spence  and  Lonner  wrote  an  article  entitled 
"The  empty  nest:  a transition  within  motherhood,"  in  which 

they  argue  that  female  mid-life  depression  associated  with 
the  menopause  can  be  at  least  partially  explained  as 
resulting  from  concommitant  role  loss.  That  is,  they  note 
that  in  the  West,  menopause  is  commonly  coincident  with  the 
maturation  of  children  and  their  departure  from  the  home. 
Women  whose  primary  role  identification  centers  around 
'mothering',  they  argue,  are  left  in  an  identity  crisis.  As 
the  earliest  of  the  role-loss  models,  their  article  has  been 
highly  influential  in  subsequent  research  efforts. 
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Concurrently,  Pauline  Bart,  a .sociologist,  developed 
essentially  the  same  idea.  In  a series  of  articles  (Bart 
1971,  1976,  1977)  which  examine  mid-life  depression  among 

Jewish  women,  Bart  argues  that  the  traditional  woman  is 
ill-equipped  to  cope  with  the  independence  of  adult 
children . 

The  traditional  woman  bases  her  self-esteem  on  a 
role — motherhood--that  she  must  finally  relinquish 
. . . The  empty  nest,  then,  may  prompt  the  extreme 

feelings  of  worthlessness  and  uselessness  that 
characterize  depressives.  (Bart  1976:75-76; 
emphasis  mine). 

Kaufert  (1982:182)  correctly  notes  the  Freudian 
influence  in  Bart's  reasoning.  It  is  therefore  interesting 
to  note  that  in  her  most  recent  research  publication 
(Perlmutter  and  Bart  1982),  Bart  criticizes  the 
psychoanalytic  approach  (e.g.,  Deutsch  1945).  Noting  that 
Freudian  research  typically  predicts  that  women  who  are 
well-adjusted  to  the  "feminine  role"  and  have  had  children 
will  have  few  menopausal  problems,  Perlmutter  and  Bart 
write,  "data  have  simply  not  supported  these  . . . 

assumptioas"  (1982:190).  Yet,  like  the  Freudians,  Bart's 
own  work  "rests  upon  the  assumption  that  womanhood  and 
motherhood  are  synonymous,"  and  both  approaches  lead  "to  the 
conclusion  that  [as  a loss  event,  menopause]  is  a 
'narcisistic  mortification'  serious  enough  to  initiate 
mourning"  (Perlmutter  and  Bart  1982:190). 
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These  two  early  research  efforts  (Spence  and  Lonner 
1971;  Bart  1971)  led  to  a more  sophisticated  role  model  one 
which  does  not  simply  focus  on  the  motherhood  role.  While 
several  authors  have  made  contributions  to  this  model  (e.g., 
McKinlay  and  McKinlay  1973;  Griffen  1978,  1982;  Wright  1982; 

du  Toit  and  Suggs  1983),  the  anthropologist  most  directly 
responsible  for  its  development  is  Marcha  Flint  (1974,  1975, 

1978,  1982). 

In  her  doctoral  dissertation,  Flint  (1974)  examined  the 
experience  of  menarche  and  menopause  among  Rajput  women  in 
India.  In  this  cultural  setting,  Flint  found  little 
evidence  of  the  climacteric  syndrome.  Apparently,  even  hot 
flashes  were  not  a common  menopausal  experience  for  Rajput 
women,  or  at  least  they  went  largely  unnoticed.  Flint 
develops  her  role  loss/role  gain  perspective  out  of  this 
research. 

Specifically,  in  "The  menopause:  reward  or  punishment" 

(Flint, 1975) , she  argues  that  the  climacteric  syndrome  is  a 
result  of  a devalued  role  for  post-menopausal  women  in  the 
West.  Among  the  Rajput,  menopause  affords  a woman  increased 
status  and  role  expansion  in  the  abandonment  of  the 
seclusion  of  purdah  and  the  subsequent  increased  freedom  of 
social  interaction  (Flint  1975:162-163).  Flint  argues  that 
it  is  this  role  "reward"  which  a woman  attains  at  menopause 
which  accounts  for  the  Rajput  lack  of  climacteric  symptom 
expression.  Conversely,  she  argues  that  the  Western  woman's 


problematic  climacteric  is  the  result  of  no  satisfied  role 
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continuity  and  the  loss  of  the  primary  role  of  'mother' 

(Flint  1975:163). 

The  result  of  these  research  publications  has  been  the 
prediction  that  where  a woman's  menopause  corresponds  with  a 
socially  valued,  role-expansive  life  phase,  one  should  not 
find  evidence  of  the  climacteric  syndrome.  It  has  further 
been  suggested  that  in  such  a setting  a woman  will 
positively  anticipate  the  menopause  as  an  event  which 
enhances  status.  Wilbush  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  the  climacteric  syndrome  is  thus  "a  protest  against  the 
injustice  of  Western  cultural  attitudes  to  women  in  the 
climacteric"  (1982:198)  and  that  "climacteric  symptoms  are 
confined  to  the  West"  (1982:195). 

Critique  of  Role  Theory 

The  data  presented  on  the  Tswana  climacteric  experience 
have  much  to  say  with  regard  to  the  role  loss/role  gain 
model.  It  has  been  shown  that  a significant  percentage  of 
women  in  Mochudi  do  complain  of  sleeplessness,  restlessness, 
backaches,  hot  flashes,  and  other  components  of  the 
climacteric  syndrome.  Theoretically,  this  suggests  that 
where  authors  in  the  past  have  spoken  of  coincident  role 
gain  or  loss,  they  may  have  been  "shooting  wide  of  the 
mark."  Here  is  a situation  where  there  is  no  role  loss  but 
there  is  a climacteric  syndrome,  and  satisfied  role 
continuity — primary  role  continuity--  will  not  protect 
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against  it,  -nor  will  a generalized  increase  in  social 
prestige  with  regard  to  role  competence.  This  suggests  then 
that,  in  light  of  the  Tswana  data,  the  current  formulation 
of  the  role  loss/role  gain  model  is  ove r ly-simp li s ti c . 

The  idea  that  role  loss/role  gain  is  too  simply 
structured  as  an  hypothesis  to  be  of  theoretical  value  has 
found  several  advocates  of  late.  Wilbush  (1982)  was  the 
first  to  voice  this  concern  when  he  wrote  that  role  theory 
is  "far  too  s i mp le " ( p . 1 9 ^ ) • At  the  same  time,  Kaufert 
(1982)  also  criticized  the  model  on  the  grounds  that  the 
major  problem  in  this  approach  is  found  in  its  generalized 
"lines  of  association  between  events  in  the  environment  of 
the  climacteric  woman  and  her  symptoms"  (p.l84).  More 
specifically,  she  correctly  recognizes  that  the  difference 
between  change  which  is  due  to  the  menopause  and  that  which 
is  simply  temporally  associated  with  it,  is  a theoretically 
crucial  distinction. 

By  focussing  on  coincident  social  status  change  in  the 
Western  world,  the  role  loss/role  gain  model  ignores  a 
significant  amount  of  variation  in  individual  experience. 

The  'empty  nest'  is  not  a cultural  universal,  and  neither  is 
it  a universal  experience  of  We  s te  rn  women.  Furthermore,  it 
is  not  a direct  result  of  menopause--menopause  does  not 
cause  children  to  leave  the  home  any  more  than  it  causes 
husbands  to  begin  seeking  lovers;  consequently,  Kaufert 
suggests  that  "Flint  is  describing  a change  in  status  for 
North  American  women  which  is  contingent  upon  events  which 
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may  or  may  not  occur  simultaneously  with  the  menopause 
(Kaufert  1982:185).  Along  these  same  lines,  Datan  et  al.  , 
(1981:112)  have  suggested  (on  the  basis  of  their  comparison 
of  female  middle-age  in  five  Israeli  ethnic  groups)  that 
menopause  is  more  profitably  viewed  as  a "transition"  than 
as  a "crisis"  (see  also  du  Toit  1986). 

The  data  on  the  Tswana  have  shown  that  in  their 
experience  one  rarely  finds  an  "empty  nest"  at  all.  On  the 
whole,  menopausal  Tswana  women  do  not  really  worry  any  more 
about  their  husbands  chasing  other  women  than  they  do  prior 
to  the  menopause.  Yet,  again,  the  climacteric  syndrome 
exists  in  Mochudi.  One  might  want  to  argue  that  this  merely 
indicates  that  the  roles  of  mother  and  wife  are  not 
definitional  in  Mochudi.  But,  while  the  role  of  wife  has, 
in  fact,  been  shown  to  be  less  valued,  the  role  of  mother 
central  to  the  definition  of  womanhood. 

It  is  logical  to  assume  that  where  one  does  not  find 
the  climacteric  syndrome,  the  etiological  factors  which 
account  for  its  presence  elsewhere  must  be  absent.  But, 
Flint's  contention  (that  the  absence  of  social  rewards 
coincident  with  the  timing  of  menopause  yields  the  symptoms 
which  make  up  the  syndrome)  now  seems  doubtful.  Framed  in 
the  general  terms  in  which  Flint  and  the  role  theorists  cast 
their  model,  the  role  loss/role  gain  hypothesis  tells  us 
much  less  about  the  causes  of  the  syndrome  than  it  does 
about  a way  that  a particular  cultural  pa t t e rn-- r ewa rd s 
coincident  with  menopause — may  mask  it. 
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The  solution  to  the  dilemna  may  be  in  framing  the 
hypothesis  in  more  specific  terras.  That  is,  one  might 
suggest  that  role  change  will  have  a probable  impact  on 
symptom  formation  only  where  the  change  occurs  as  a dir e c_t 
result  of  menopause,  rather  than  being  merely  (and 
generally)  temporally  associated  with  it.  Indeed,  in  those 
societies  where  researchers  have  found  an  absence  of  the 
syndrome— such  as  Flint's  (1974)  Rajput  study  or  the  Arab 
and  African  societies  suggested  by  Wilbush  (1982)  to  be 
symptom  free — there  do  appear  to  be  social  rewards  attendant 
upon  the  menopause,  not  rewards  just  associated  with  it  but 
rewards  caused  by  it.  Furthermore,  these  are  societies 
where,  it  appears,  women  are  centrally  defined  by  the  act  of 
menstruation,  and  where  femininity  is  d e f i ni t i onal ly 
I inferior  to  masculinity  in  a social  sense  because  of  the 
polluting  effects  of  menstruation. 

This  might  begin  to  explain  the  syndrome's  presence  in 
Mochudi,  for  (to  put  it  poetically)  among  the  Tswana, 

)( 

menstruation  does  not  a woman  make.  That  is  clear  from 
their  life-cycle  conception  of  a distinction  between 
lekgaribe  and  mo s ad i (see  chapter  III).  It  would  be  logical 
to  assume  that  in  cultures  where  a woman  is  d e f i ni t i ona 1 ly 
^ an  inferior  creature  due  p r ima  r i 1 y to  the  pollution  believed 
to  be  inherent  in  menstruation,  the  menopause  would  be 
positively  regarded,  anxiously  anticipated,  and  joyously 
experienced.^  In  such  a society,  one  could  indeed  say 
that  after  menopause  a woman  becomes  "like  a man."  Here  the 
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reference  would  have  meaning  in  a social  sense  which  .is  far 
from  trivial. 

Barbara  Harrell  (1981),  in  her  examination  of 
menstruation  and  lactation  from  a cultural  perspective, 
suggests  that  the  pollution  ideology  and  consequent 
stringent  taboos  on  women  arise  from  menstruation  being  a 
statistically  'abnormal'  state.  She  argues  that  the  normal 
state  for  pre— menopausal  women  in  the  traditional  world  is 
araenorrhea--ei ther  gestational  or  lactational. 

This  has  some  interesting  implications  for  the  argument 
at  hand.  That  is,  one  might  suggest  on  the  basis  of 
Harrell's  argument  that  where  such  an  ideology  prevails, 
menopause  represents  a transition  from  an  imperfect  state  of 
normality  to  a perfect  one.  That  is,  if  menstruation  is 
statistically  abnormal  with  reference  to  gestational  and 
lactational  amenorrhea,  then  menopause  results  in  the 
removal  of  the  potential  for  abnormality  in  the  adult  woman. 
It  would  represent  the  realization  by  adult  women  of 
continuous  bio-cultural  normality  (see  du  Toit  and  Suggs 
1983  for  a related  discussion). 

However,  while  this  line  of  argument  would  contribute 
toward  explaining  the  very  positive  menopausal  experience  of 
women  in  such  cultures,  it  is  sadly  inadequate  with  regard 
to  explaining  the  etiology  of  the  syndrome.  That  is,  it 
tells  us  nothing  about  the  cause  of  the  syndrome  in  those 
societies  which  fail  to  equate  femininity  with  the 
'abnormality'  of  menstruation.  As  with  the  role  theory,  the 
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removal  of  the  stigma  associated  with  pollution  in  these 
societies  tells  us.  how  a cultural  pattern  may  mask  the 
syndrome,  but  it  tells  us  nothing  of  its  causes.  Therefore, 
a wholly  different  line  of  theoretical  orientation  is 
necessary . 


Life  Crisis  Events  Theory 

Kaufert  (1982)  has  formulated  an  interesting 
alternative  to  the  role  theory  framework  for  s o c i o-cul tu r a 1 
studies  of  the  menopause.  Drawing  on  the  work  of  van  Gennep 
(1960)  and  Turner  (1969),  she  utilizes  a "life  crisis  event" 
approach.  Like  Turner,  she  defines  such  an  event  as  one  "in 
and  by  means  of  which  relations  between  structural  positions 
are  restructured,  often  drastically"  (Turner  1969;  cited  in 
Kaufert  1982:186). 

Thus,  the  Rajput  woman  in  Flint's  study  emerges  from 
purdah  and,  according  to  Kaufert,  "her  former  relationship 
to  the  whole  world  is  'restructured'"  (Kaufert  1982:186). 

In  a like  manner,  she  argues  that  loss  of  a spouse,  the 
birth  of  grandchildren,  and  an  'empty  nest'  restructure  a 
woman's  social  relationships  in  the  Western  world.  Yet,, 
like  Datan  et  al.  (1981),  Kaufert  recognizes  the  problem 
with  treating  the  menopause  strictly  as  a crisis  event: 

[ t ] he  transition  from  being  a potentially  fertile 
woman  to  being  an  infertile  one  is  universal,  but 
whether  it  can  be  seen  as  a life-crisis  event  in 
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Turner's  sense  will  vary.  The  implications  for 
status  •.  . . may  be  positive  . • • negative  . . • 
or  neutral.  (Kaufert  1982j187). 

Kaufert  suggests  that  if  we  are  to  relate  the  syndrome 
to  life  events,  they  must  be  "map[ped]  ...  in  relation  to 
the  timing  of  the  menopausal  transition"  (1982:187).  She 
then  goes  on  to  note  that  this  must  be  done  in  such  a way 
that  a linkage  can  be  established  between  the  changes  which 
follow  from  the  events  and  symptomatic  menopausal 
experience.  In  order  to  effect  this  linkage,  she  proposes 
that  researchers  make  use  of  Brown  and  Harris'  (1978)  model 
of  depression:  "In  the  Brown  and  Harris  model,  reaction  to  a 

loss  event  is  a function  of  the  internal  and  external 
resources  available  to  the  subject  (Kaufert  1982.187). 

Brown  and  Harris'  (1978)  position  is  that  the  symptoms 
associated  with  depression  are  the  result  of  the  interaction 
of  self-image  and  meaningful  life-event  change.  They  point 
first  to  background  factors  which  result  in  low  self-esteem 
(e.g.,  low  intimacy  with  husband;  loss  of  mother  before  age 
11)  and  factors  which  result  in  high  self-esteem  (e.g., 
intimacy  with  husband;  no  loss  of  mother  prior  to  age  11) 
(Brown  and  Harris  1978:264-269).  In  short,  their  hypothesis 
is  that  when  one  brings  a negative  self-image  to  a loss 
event  (e.g.,  death  of,  or  separation  from,  a significant 
other),  then  coping  is  hindered  and  depression  results.  If 
one  brings  a high  self-esteem  to  the  event,  then  coping  is 
more  easily  effected  and  the  grief  is  resolved. 
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Critique  of  the  Life  Crisis  Events  Approach 

Noting  that  the  application  of  this  model  to  the 
menopausal  experience  outside  of  the  West  would  be 
ethnocentric  in  its  assumption  of  a 'loss'  associated  with 
the  menopause,  Kaufert  proceeds  to  attempt  to  adapt  it  for 
cross-cultural  analysis.  While  her  aim  is  certainly 
admirable,  her  attempt  results  in  a set  of  p r emi se s ^ whi ch 
paradoxically  ignore  the  problems  she  noted  previously  in 
considering  menopause  as  a life-crisis  event. 

First,  she  states  that  a definition  of  menopause  will 
exist  as  a part  of  any  culture.  This  definition,  she 
3rg^ies,  will  be  based  on  "the  meaning  and  consequence  of  the 
menopause"  for  female  social  status  (1982:188).  The  result 
will  be  a stereotype  of  the  experience.  She  then  suggests 
that  this  stereotype  of  the  menopause  "will  be  accessible  to 
all  members  in  a cultural  group"  (p.l88). 

It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  among  the  Tswana  the 
stereotype  is,  in  fact,  rarely  available  to  the  younger 
women.  Even  when  it  is  available,  it  is  often  incomplete. 
While  one  might  suggest  that  all  members  of  a society--men 
and  children  included — may  have  a^  stereotype,  the  Tswana 
experience  makes  it  clear  that  each  of  the  these  groups  need 
not  share  the  same  stereotype.  Given  the  emphasis  on  the 


age-grading  of  access  to  knowledge  and  the  overall  lack  of 
anticipatory  socialization  in  Mochudi,  the  Tswana  pattern 
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makes  it  highly  unlikely  that  even  mosadi  and  mosadi 
mogolo  share  the  same  stereotype.  Indeed,  one  can  doubt 
whether  there  is  sufficient  anticipatory  socialization  in 
Western  society  for  the  young  and  the  elderly  to  share  the 
same  stereotype  (Johnson  and  Snow  1979). 

Secondly,  Kaufert  writes  that  a society's  menopausal 
stereotype  "may  present  either  a positive  or  a negative 
portrayal  of  the  climacteric  experience"  (Kaufert  1982:188). 
Yet,  as  Kauf.ert  herself  stated  earlier,  there  is  clearly  at 
least  a third  possibilty  which  presents  itself  that  of 
neutrality  (see  du  Toit  1986).  One  might  suggest  that 
indeed  the  neutrality  could  be  further  divided  into  two 
possibilities  — an  ambivalent  portrayal  of  the  climacteric 
experience  and  a portrayal  of  the  experience  as  being 
socially  trivial. 

To  further  complicate  the  matter,  one  might  note  that 
these  last  two  are  hardly  mutually  exclusive  in  any  logical 
sense.  Indeed,  their  combination  represents  the  Tswana 
portrayal  presented  by  the  data  in  chapters  3 and  4.  That 
is,  the  Tswana  see  the  menopause  as  natural  and  inevitable. 
In  that  sense  they  consider  it  to  be  trivial.  They  consider 
it  to  be  socially  trivial  as  well.  However,  as  a personal 
experience  it  is  viewed  with  ambivalence:  it  is  the  natural 

and  therefore  the  good,  one  can  no  longer  become  pregnant, 
and  one  need  not  worry  about  the  'physical  discomfort'  which 
sometimes  accompanies  menstruation;  yet,  it  also  represents 
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the  first  step  toward  the  status  of  being  elderly,  toward 
increased  dependence,  and  toward  increasing  infirmity. 

Therein  lies  the  problem  of  the  Brown  and  Harris  model. 
Indeed,  it  is  highly  amenable  for  application  to  life-crisis 
events,  but  menopause  may  not  be  such  an  event  (Datan  et  al . 
1981;  du  Toit  and  Suggs  1983;  du  Toit  1986).  In  those 
settings  where  it  is  not,  there  is  no  reason  to  assume  that 
a menopausal  stereotype  will  be  either  positive  or  negative. 
Indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  assume  that  it  will  be  in 
some  sense  neutral. 

Having  noted  this  problem  earlier,  Kaufert  simply  fails 
to  develop  a strategy  for  confronting  this  occurrence  in  a 
life— crisis  approach.  Ultimately,  like  Flint's  role  model, 
Kaufert's  model  is' forced  to  view  the  menopause  as  either  a 
^ loss  or  gain  event,  and  thereby  suffers  from  the  same 
problem.  That  is,  her  hypothesis  is  of  value  given  the 
condition  that  menopause  results  in  direct  change.  In  such 
a condition,  a woman's  level  of  self-esteem  likely  will 
interact  with  a positive  or  negative  stereotype  and,  in 
doing  so,  will  likely  influence  the  experience  of  menopause. 
But,  in  a situation  like  Mochudi  , where  the  menopause  has 
only  connotations  of  future  change  and  no  realization  of 
immediate  change,  the  model  tells  us  almost  nothing.  For 
that  reason,  we  are  still  left  in  an  etiological  vacuum 
regarding  the  occurrence  of  the  syndrome  across  cultural 


boundaries . 
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Toward  a New  Approach  to  Anthropological  Theory  in 

Climacteric  Studies 

Francis  Hsu  (1983)  has  noted  that  it  is  characteristic 
of  Western  cultures  in  general  to  equate  any  difference  in 
quantity  with  a difference  in  quality.  From  a similar 
perspective  one  could  suggest  that  the  problem  with 
the  above  approaches  is  the  tendency  for  western  social 
science  to  ethnocentrically  equate  change  in  any  biological 
state  with  a change  of  quality  in  social  state.  This 
problem  was  recognized  by  Datan  et  al  (1981)  at  the 
conclusion  of  their  research: 

We  completed  a study  of  middle-aged  women  in  five 
Israeli  subcultures,  only  to  [rediscover] 

Ecclesiastes  . . . : that  to  everything  there  is  a 

season,  a time  to  sow,  and  a time  to  reap.  The  . 

, , literature  is  anchored  in  themes  of  lo.ss 

rather  than  of  change  and  transition.  (p.ll2) 

As  this  suggests,  if  one  is  to  develop  a model  of 
sociocultural  influences  on  the  climacteric  syndrome  which 
can  deal  with  etiology  in  all  settings,  then  one  must  look, 
to  the  menopause  (within  the  context  of  climacteric)  for 
what  it  is--an  event  in  the  life-cycle;  for  as  Kaufert 
properly  notes,  that  is  the  basis  for  its  universality.  The 
argument  below  looks  to  the  cultural  construction  of  the 
life  cycle,  and  the  place  of  the  menopause  within  it,  in  an 
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attempt  to  account'  for  the  etiolog-y  of  the  climacteric 
syndrome  in  cross-cultural  perspective. 

It  must  be  stressed  that  this  model  is  not  to  be 
interpreted  as  representing  the  socio-cultural  unicausality 
of  the  climacteric  syndrome.  On  the  contrary,  each  of  the 
individual  symptoms  — and,  therefore,  the  syndrome  as  a 
whole  — may  have  multiple  etiology.  Psychological  and 
biological  factors  may,  and  probably  do,  interact  with  the 
cultural  variables  to  yield  the  syndrome.  That  the  model 
does  not  explore  the  b i o -p s y cho 1 o g i c a 1 variation  in  depth 
reflects  the  focus  of  this  work,  as  being  anthropological. 

Future  medical  and  psychological  research  designed  to 
control  for  the  cultural  factors  considered  herein  will  be 
required  for  the  greater  refinement  and  specification  of  the 
model.  While  the  following  section  addresses 

anthropological  theory,  it  is  presented  in  such  a way  as  to 
allow  for  the  future  multi-disciplinary  endeavors.  In  this 
way,  it  contributes  toward  a long-term  goal  of  the  creation 
of  a single  inter-disciplinary  understanding  of  the 
climacteric  syndrome. 

The  Tswana  Case 


The  data  presented  herein  argue  cogently  for  an 
interpretation  of  the  menopause  among  the  Tswana  which  is 
relevant  to  the  search  for  a model  which  can  account  for  the 
cross-cultural  variation  in  climacteric  experience.  The 
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is--is  based  on  it.  That  of  the  older  women  acknowledges 
it.  That  is,  while  menopause  results  directly  in  no ^ 
immediate  status/role  change,  it  is  an  indication  of  one  to 
come.  Menopause  is  regarded  as  the  potentiation  of — a 
negatively  valued  old  age  status . 

Menopause  is  seen  by  some  as  the  symbol  of  their 
initiation  into  old  age,  just  as  menarche  signalled  their 
nearness  to  womanhood.  It  is,  at  the  least,  seen  as  a 
watershed,  a biological  end  to  a major  life  segment.  While 
it  does  not  usher  in  a new  status  socially,  it  brings  on  an 
awareness  of  the  impending  arrival  of  a later  one.  One 
continues  to  work,  to  mother,  and  to  manage  one's  household. 
In  all  of  these  activities  one  is  more  competent.  In  short, 
menopause  coincides  with  the  time  when  one  is  at  the 
pinnacle  of  womanhood  in  terras  of  social  performance. 

Yet,  simultaneously,  in  the  menopause  one  gains  a new 
symbol  for  female  group  solidarity.  It  is  important  not  as 
a representation  of  the  competence  of  the  present,  but  as 
the  first  of  such  symbols  that  one  shares  exclusively  with 
those  who  are  older  and  hold  the  status  of  ba s ad i 
bagolo . As  such,  it  represents  the  reality  of  life-cycle 
progression.  Just  as  the  young  girl  anticipates  increasing 
independence  following  menarche,  so  the  maturing  woman 
anticipates  increasing  dependence  in  the  years  following 
menopause . 

Writing  in  1970,  Margaret  Mead  said  of  the  U.S.A.,  "old 
age  is  a form  of  illness  to  be  lamented  but  not  mentioned 
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earlier  than  necessary"  (Mead  1970:137).  With  the 
age-grading  of  knowledge  among  the  Tswana,  and  the  social 
changes  resulting  in  the  devaluation  of  the  roles  of  the 
aged  (see  chapter  3).  this  would  be  a fitting  description  of 
their  system  today.  Given  the  particular  forces  leading  to 
the  change,  there  is  little  doubt  that  elderly  Tswana  women 
are  not  unique  in  their  experience  of  a devalued  social 
status : 

• ^ 

Increased  freedom  for  women  generally  can  ... 
undercut  the  advantaged  position  of  old  women 
. . . [N]ew  or  expanded  wage  earning  opportunities 

for  women  outside  the  household  will  give  younger 
females  a greater  chance  to  escape  elderly  women’s 
domestic  authority.  (Foner  1984:253) 

It  is  the  lack  of  valued  roles  for  the  elderly  which  the 
Western  world  shares  with  the  Tswana  that  is  of  significance 
in  the  climacteric  syndrome.  This  suggests  that  the 
climacteric  syndrome  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  cultural 
patterns  that  socially  devalue  the  aged  and  lead  to  a 
negative  attitude  toward  the  late  life  phase. 

In  1966,  Jules  Henry  wrote  a much  ignored  essay 
entitled  "Forty-year  old  jitters  in  American  urban  women" 
(Henry,  1966).  Analyzing  what  has  been  called  'involutional 
melancholia'  associated  with  the  climacteric. 


Henry  wri tes  : 
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We  have  a metaphysic  for  beauty  and  youth  but  none 
for  the  years  when  these  are  gone  . . • [W]hile 

throughout  history  culture  has  provided  a se't  of 
principles  for  guidance  through  every  stage  of 
life,  in  the  contemporary  West  aging  hangs  in 
nothingness.  And  thus  . • • [at  midlife  and 

menopause]  women  feel  they  have  no  place  to  go  but 
down  . (1978:264). 

Henry's  work  has  been  criticized  as  being  relevant  only 

in  the  West.  Indeed,  the  data  herein  suggest  that  it  does 

« 

exist  in  Botswana;  it  probably  exists  in  other  cultural 
settings  (even  if  a minority  of  them)  and  has  simply  not 
been  the  object  of  investigation.  Thus,  Brown's  (1982:57) 
observation  that  "an  equivalent  [to  Henry's]  'forty~year  old 
jitters'  . . . does  not  appear  in  the  cross-cultural 

literature"  may  well  only  indicate  the  infancy  of  women  s 
studies  and  climacteric  studies  in  anthropology. 

It  may  also  represent  the  tendency,  noted  by  Foner 
( 1982  ),  to  mistakenly  as sume  that  the  aged  always  have  high 
status  in  traditional  society.  To  borrow  a phrase  fnom 
Holzberg  (1982:250),  like  the  Americans  about  whom  she  is 
^ writing,  the  Kgatla  are  today  "culturally  disenfranchised" 
in  their  old  age.  To  suggest  that  other  researchers  may 
have  missed  the  structural  equivalent  in  their  own  research 
is  certainly  plausible.  It  is  understandable  for  the  same 
reasons  which  Griffen  suggests  in  her  explanation  of  the 
dearth  of  material  on  post-menopausal  women  in  the 


ethographic  record: 
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[T]he  inadequate  reporting  may  well  be  a 
combination  of  many  ...  factors,  but 
particularly  of  the  anti~woman,  anti~aging  biases 
within  U.S.  culture,  the  culture  in  which  so  many 
ethnographers  have  been  trained.  (Griffen 
1978:51). 

It  was  suggested  in  ^chapters  1,  3,  and  4 that  the 
primary  sociological  distinctions  in  Mochudi  are 
2gg— related.  This  may  well  have  biased  the  interpretation 
of  the  data.  Certainly  Henry  overstates  the  case  when  he 
suggests  that  a woman  at  menopause  has  "no  place  to  go  but 
down"--at  least,  it  is  an  overstatement  since  any  actual 
'descent'  does  not  begin  immediately.  But,  the  negative 
orientation  toward  the  role  of  the  aged  and  the  pejorative 
nature  of  their  description  is  a thread  which  unites  the 
Tswana  and  Western  cultural  experience. 

The  materials  presented  in  the  previous  chapters 
demonstrate  convincingly  that  menopause  forces  women  in 
Mochudi  to  accept  the  fact  that  they  now  share  an  attribute 
exclusively  with  the  elderly.  One  could  suggest  that  the 
same  is  true  for  the  Western  experience.  Indeed,  Suggs  and 
du  Toit  (1983)  found  that  American  women,  like  the  Tswana, 
are  ambivalent  in  their  attitude  toward  the  menopause,  but 
that  menopause  was  commonly  seen  as  an  indication  of 
approaching  old  age. 

In  both  cultural  settings  the  result  is  a certain 
amount  of  inevitable  anxiety.  For  the  majority  who  are 
well-adjusted  toward  the  life-cycle — who  are  satisfied  with 
their  lives--there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  coping  with 


For  these,  there  will  be 


a society's  negative  orientation, 
no  'crisis';  there  will  be  only  transition  (Datan  et  al. 

1981;  du  Toit  1986).  Thus,  as  a means  for  explaining 
individual  variation  in  symptomatic  experience  withiji  any 
society  which  devalues  old  age  status,  Kaufert's  scheme 
works  well.  For  those  who  are  not  so  well  adjusted  who 
have  little  li f e- sa t i f ac t i on — coping  may  not  be  so  easily 
effected.  The  result  is  the  climacteric  syndrome. 

Not  only  do  the  results  of  the  qualitative  analysis 
(from  chapter  3)  and  the  index  (reported  on  in  Chapter  4) 
support  this  interpretation,  but  so  also  do  correlations 
with  key  variables  in  the  data  set.  Thus,  the  correlation 

Q 

between  life  satisfaction  in  general  and  the  number  of 
menopausal  symptoms  reported  is  —.44,  and  the  correlation 
between  sex-based  life  satisfaction  and  the  number  of 
symptoms  is  a respectable  -.31. 

It  is  not  role  change  associated  with  the  menopause 
which  yields  the  climacteric  syndrome  in  Mochudi  (nor  in  all 
likelihood  in  the  West).  Nor  is  it  as  Wilbush  argues  a 
"Western  cultural  behavioral  disorder"  (1982:195).  Rather, 
it  is  likely  to  be  a result  of  cultural  constructions  which 
emphasize  a devalued  social  position  for  the  aged. 

Support  From  Previous  Research  Results 
While  there  is  little  research  in  climacteric  to  date 


which  is  comprehensive  enough  to  be  of  use  in  the  evaluation 
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of  this  model,  there  are  a handful  of  recent  research 
efforts  — one,  in  particular — which  can  be  so  used.  A close 
examination  of  these  supports  the  interpretation  as  well:  in 

those  societies  in  which  researchers  have  documented  the 
presence  of  the  climacteric  syndrome  one  finds  a negative 
attitude  toward  the  aged  and  being  aged,  and/or  a structural 
devaluation  of  the  roles  of  the  aged  rn  society. 

In  a thorough  and  outstanding  recent  article,  Beyen 
(1986)  compares  the  climacteric  experience  among  Greek  and 
Mayan  women.  In  both  cultures  she  finds  an  interesting 
parallel  in  adult  female  role  definition:  "[I]n  both 

cultures,  the  roles  of  good  mother,  housekeeper,  and  hard 
worker  are  highly  valued" (p  . 5 1 ) . This,  of  course,  is 
equivalent  with  the  primary  female  roles  of  the  Tswana  and 
thus  makes  the  comparison  particularly  valuable,  because 
whi,le  both  the  Greek  and  Mayan  women  share  this  and  other 
cultural  patterns  with  the  Tswana,  the  Mayan  women  display 
little  evidence  of  the  climacteric  syndrome. 

The  timing  of  menopause  among  Greeks  and  Mayans — like 
the  timing  among  the  T s wana -- c oi nc i d e s with  an  apex  of 
female  role  competence.  But,  while  the  Mayans  look  forward 
to  menopause,  Greek  women  have  a very  negative  attitude 
towards  it.  Like  the  Tswana,  the  Mayans  have  very  little  in 
the  way  of  a cultural  stereotype  of  the  menopausal 
experience.  That  is,  their  anticipatory  socialization  is 
limited  for  the  most  part  to  the  knowledge  that  menstruation 
eventually  stops  (Beyen  1986:61).  Like  the  Tswana,  both 
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groups  claim  that  old  age  brings  increasing  respect.  But, 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  Tswana  do  not  equate  respect  with 
power,  nor  is  it  equated  with  role  expansion. 

Why,  then,  should  the  Tswana  and  Greek,  women  have  a 
climacteric  symptom  complex  while  the  Mayan  women  do  not? 
Beyen  suggests  that  the  difference  may  be  the  result  of 
dietary  factors  (p.64).  Indeed,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
clear  that  nutritional  factors  do  affect  PMS  (Logue  and  Moos 
1986).  So,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that 
nutritional  factors  also  impact  the  experience  of  menopause. 
However,  as  it  is  unlikely  that  nutritional  variation  is  the 
primary  cause  of  PMS,  it  seems  unlikely  as  the  primary  cause 
of  the  climacteric  syndrome. 

Given  the  above  model,  it  is  even  less  likely  when  one 
considers  Beyen's  data  on  Greek  and  Mayan  attitudes  toward 
aging.  The  basic  difference  presented  is  that  while  the 
Mayan  women  look  forward  to  the  status  of  'elderly  and 
enjoy  an  increase  of  authority  in  late  life,  the  Greek  women 
do  not.  Like  the  Tswana,  among  the  Greeks  "[while]  old  age 
is  respected,  growing  old  is  not  desired"  and  they  associate 
"menopause  with  growing  old  . . . and  a general  downhill 

life  course  " (Beyen  1986:63;  emphasis  mine).  No  such 
association  is  made  by  the  Mayan  women,  and  no  climacteric 
symptom  complex  is  reported.  Conversely,  the  common  thread 
for  the  Tswana  and  Western  experience  emerges  among  the 
Greeks — menopause  is  the  potentiation  of  a negatively  valued 
old  age  status — and  the  climacteric  syndrome  accompanies  it. 
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Other  ethnographic  studies  also  lend  support  to  the 
argument.  For  example,  Kearns  finds  the  syndrome  among  the 
Papago,  for  whom  "menopause  is  the  beginning  of  old  age 
(1982:81).  From  the  other  side  of  the  argument,  one  can 
note  that  Flint  indicates  old  age  is  a highly  valued  status 
among  the  Rajput.  Without  the  negative  valuation  of  old 
age,  the  syndrome  does  not  manifest. 

The  recent  work  of  Lock  (1986)  on  Japanese  climacteric 
warrants  mentioning.  Lock  finds  that  while  the  syndrome  is 
present  in  Japan,  it  is  not  as  prevalent  as  in  the  West,  and 
possesses  additional  symptom  categories  which  are  meaningful 
within  the  idioms  of  the  traditional  ethnomedical  system. 
While  Lock  is  largely  atheoretical  in  her  approach,  the 
following  quote  from  her  closing  comments  are  relevant  to 
this  discussion: 


The  present  generation  of  women  entering 
their  50s  are  the  first  where  the  majority  must 
face  later  middle  age  in  a nuclear  family  along 
with  their  husbands,  although  both  they  and  their 
husbands  have  been  socialized  for  the  more  distant 
male/female  relationships  of  an  extended  family. 
Japanese  women  cannot  look  forward,  as  they  did  in 
the  past,  to  the  power  and  comforts  derived  from 
running  an  extended  family;  on  the  contrary,  many 
can  expect  ...  a lonely,  isolated  and  often 
poverty-stricken  old  age  (Steslicke  1984)  . . . 

Some  of  their  fears  about  aging  are  expressed  in 
their  views  on  menopause,  but  ...  do  not  appear 
to  be  manifested  at  all  prominently  as  either 
psychological  or  somatic  representations.  (Lock 
1986:41) 


One  must  wonder  on  what  grounds  Lock  assumes  that  these 
fears  are  not  manifested  in  the  symptoms.  It  would  seem 
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that  she  bases  this  statement  on  the  fact  that  the  symptoms 
are  not  prevalent.  Yet,  given  the  slow  pace  of  the  familial 
changes  which  have  devalued  the  aged  in  Japan,  one  would 
expect  that  the  distribution  would  not  yet  be  great.  At  the 
very  least,  one  might  suggest  that  it  would  be  more 
appropriate  to  say  that  the  fears  have  not  been  so 
manifested  yet.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  current 
low-level  reporting  of  the  syndrome  indicates  that  they  are 
only  now  being  symptomatically  expressed.  Finally,  from  the 
analysis  of  the  Tswana  data  and  the  comparative  material 
above,  one  can  predict  that  future  generations  in  Japan  may 
find  an  increase  in  the  syndrome's  prevalence  (unless  other 
intervening  factors  mask  its  expression.) 

Obviously,  as  with  any  social  theory,  there  will  be  no 
'f  perfection  in  prediction  (Abel  1976).  Indeed,  intervening 
variables  due  to  culture  change  (in  particular,  those  that 
confound  the  roles  of  the  elderly  and  the  power  structure, 
or  those  which  result  in  what  Datan  has  called  'cultural 
instability'^^)  will  most  probably  result  in  anomalous 
ocurrences  or  absences  of  the  syndrome.  But,  the 
theoretical  model  presented  here  has  the  advantage  of 
parsimony  in  its  avoidance  of  necessary  conditions  of  gain 
or  loss  at  menopause,  as  well  as  that  of  completeness  in  its 
ability  to  account  for  the  results  of  these  other  research 
efforts. 

As  was  noted  earlier,  du  Toit  (1986)  has  suggested  that 
more  attention  be  given  to  the  "cultural  climacteric."  Many 
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ethnographies  mention  women  in  midlife;  few  anthropological 
research  efforts  have  been  focussed  on  women  in  midlife. 
Because  of  a lack  of  specificity  in  the  literature  with 
regard  to  the  distinction  between  (1)  social  'respect 
accorded  t_o  postmenopausal  women  and  (2)  actual  value — o^  the 
roles  assigned  to  postmenopausal  women,  further  comparison 
would  be  meaningless.  But  on  the  basis  of  the  Tswana 
results,  several  suggestions  can  be  offered  concerning  the 
future  direction  of  anthropological  research  on  the 
climacteric . 

Conclusion;  Suggestions  For  Future  Anthropological  Research 

It  should  be  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that  the 
greatest  single  need  at  present  is  more  studies  aimed 
specifically  at  the  climacteric.  Carrently,  cross-cultural 
comparisons  must  of  necessity  be  limited  to  tangential 
ethnographic  references  to  middle  aged  women.  That  is,  the 
bulk  of  this  data  is  presented  by  authors  within  the  context 
of  other  research  interests  (e.g.,  women  in  society, 
description  of  general  social  structure,  e thnomed i ci ne  , 
etc.).  Du  Toit  and  Suggs  (1983)  have  commented  on  the 
problems  in  such  references  to  women  'after  menopause'. 
Anthropology  can  ill  afford  to  continue  to  ignore  women's 
issues  surrounding  climacteric. 

In  the  course  of  such  work,  researchers  must  be 
conscious  of  the  necessity  of  designs  which  are  both  valid 
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and  reliable.  Without  the  commitment  to  both  validity  and 
reliability,  our  .data  can  be  of  use  only  in  the  most  limited 
way.  That  is,  if  anthropology  is  to  participate  in  the 
promotion  of  an  interdisciplinary  (as  opposed  to 
multidisciplinary)  understanding  of  the  climacteric,  then 
research  must  go  beyond  description  and  do  so  in  a way  which 
is  replicable.  Designs  for  research  which  are  not  limited 
to  recall  would  be  a significant  contribution. 

It  is  necessary,  as  Greene  (1984)  suggests,  that  we 
refine  our  instruments  for  the  measurement  of  symptom 
experience.  Future  measures  must  be  able  to  deal  with  much 
more  than  the  presence  or  absence  of  a symptom.  It  is 
crucial  that  they  consider  such  dimensions  as  severity, 
duration  and  timing. 

Foner  (1984)  has  shown  convincingly  that  modernization 
does  not  inevitably  result  in  a decreased  status  for  the 
elderly  nor  do  the  elderly  always  hold  privileged  position 
in  traditional  society. 


Despite  the  salience  of  age  inequalities  in  the 
nonindustrial  world,  there  has  been  no  systematic 
attempt  in  anthropology  to  build  a model  of  age 
inequality  ...  As  a rule,  age  is  simply 
treated  as  a basis  of  d i f f e r e n t i a t i on-- a criterion 
for  assigning  people  to  different  roles.  That 
these  roles  are  not  just  different,  but  are 
unequally  rewarded  and  valued,  is  often  passed 
over  in  general  statements  about 
age . ( 1 9 84 : xi ; e mpha s i s added) 


With  this  in  mind,  climacteric  researchers  are 
encouraged  to  seek  those  sites  in  which  the  status  of  the 
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elderly  is  known  Co  be  devalued,  as  well  as  Chose  in  which 

Che  aged  are  privileged.  In  Chese  conCexCs  Che  hypoCheses 

offered  by  Che  analysis  of  Tswana  climacCeric  can  and  should 
0 

be  ces  Ced  . 

The  possibilicy  of  role  and  sCaCus  change  occuring  as  a 
d'irecc  resulc  of  menopause  could  impacC  Che  syndrome's 
experience  muse  be  considered  furCher,  as  musC  Che  quesCion 
of  Che  felacionship  beCween  mensCruaCion  and  Che  definicion 
of  womanhood.  In  Chose  socieCies  where  menopause  is 
reg.arded  in  icself  as  a gain  or  loss  evenC,  efforCs  should 
be  direcCed  aC  Che  elucidacion  of  s oc i o cul Cu r al  facCors 
affecCing  women's  abliliCy  Co  cope. 

As  du  Toic  (1986)  has  suggesCed,  ic  is  also  imporCanC 
CO  be  aware  of  Che  possibilicy  ChaC  Che  menopause  may  have 
no  significanC  meaning  in  some  cradicional  socieCies.  The 
face  ChaC,  uncil  recenCly,  life  expeccancy  was  low  enough  Co 
make  menopause  a rare  occurence  cerCainly  supporCs  Chis 
conCenCion.  (IC  also  reminds  one  of  Che  cauCion  required  in 
Che  use  of  CangenCial  eChnographic  maCerial  referring  Co 
menopausal  and  posC-menopausal  women.)  For  Chis  reason  this 
suggesCion  adds  a dimension  Co  Che  model  presenCed  in  Chis 
chapeer  which  deserves  c ons i d e r a C i on  in  fuCure  research. 

Finally,  given  Che  direcCion  of  Che  sample  bias  noCed 
in  Chapeer  II,  a fuCure  sCudy  of  Che  more  Cradicional  women 
in  Mochudi  should  be  underCaken  noC  only  Co  gauge  Che 
pervasiveness  of  Che  culCural  changes  noCed,  buC  also  Co 
more  compleCely  documenC  Che  presence  of  Che  syndrome.  In 
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the  long  term,  it  is  important  to  consider  the  possibility 
of  cohort-specific  factors.  A'^estudy  conducted  20  years 
from  now  with  the  pre-menopausal  women  in  this  sample  would 
provide  an  opportunity  to  examine  historical  factors  which 
yield  such  cohort  effects  with  specific  reference  to  the 
experience  and  interpretation  of  the  climacteric  syndrome. 


NOTES 


1.,)  Even  in  the  most  inductive  of  approaches,  a’prior 
literature  review  is  necessary  if  one  is  to  contribute  to 
the  field  of  study.  Personal  biases  will  almost  inevitably 
intrude  on  the  investigation. 


2. )  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  uses  a clinical 
population,  and  then  weights  the  symptom  severity  by 
loadings  on  a factor  analysis.  One  can  understand  such  a 
weighting  system  if  the  instrument  is  to  be  used  only  in  the 
West.  However,  culture  patterns  illness  perception.  This 
sort  of  single  sample  weighted  measure  is  thus  problematic 
for  cross-cultural  research. 

3. )  See  Perlmutter  and  Bart  1982  for  a critique  of 
biomedicine's  model. 


4. )  This  does  not  mean  that  the  approach  would  not 
ultimately  want  to  explain  other  manifestations  of  symptoms. 
It  means  only  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  recent 
research  of  Lock  (1986)  no  such  variation  has  been  found. 

It  is  a matter  of  priority  and  established  research 
concerns . 

5. )  This  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  all  women  in  Botswana 
experience  the  syndrome.  As  is  obvious  from  Table  18,  they 
do  not;  nor  do  all  women  in  the  West  experience  the 

symp  toms . 


6.)  The  Tswana  data  are  not  the  first  to  cast  doubt  on 
this  contention.  See,  for  example,  Moore  1982;  Wright  1982; 
Beyen  1986;  and  Lock  1986. 
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7.)  The  reader  is  cautioned  to  be  aware  that  no  society 
will  define  women  only  on  this  basis  and  that  no  social 
. definition  is  completely  inflexible. 


8. )  This  variable  is  measured  by  response  to  the 
question,  "Would  you  say  that  life  has  been  good  to  you?" 

9. )  This  variable  is  measured  by  response  to  the 
question,  "Are  you  satisfied  with  being  a woman? 


10.)  This  is  a somewhat  objectionable  term  on  two  grounds 
first,  for  .the  reason  that  any  measurement  of  an  abstract 
concept  such  as  cultural  instability  must  necessarily  be 
strictly  subjective,  and  second  for  the  reason  that  no 
culture  is  ever  static.  However,  in  fairness,  it  should  be 
noted  that  Datan  uses  the  term  in  reference  to  those 
cultures  undergoing  comparatively  and  relatively  high  rates 
of  acculturation. 
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